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SUPERVISOR'S HANDBOOK 

This handbook is basetl upon a training model TReismaii- • 

Shol^ick, ,1978) directed toward preparing regular classroom and 

* . . * * 

special education teachers to teacH children with'-special educa- 

< . . . ^ 

tion needs who are placed in regjilar classroom settings. 
Theiig are four components of this model :> Knowing, Di'agftosing, 
Developing, and Bridging. TThes^ Yojur . cdmponent^ rep'reStent . ' * 
"strands which serve as the structure for this handbook f The'^ * 
format of the handbook is organised by modules. Each module 
_ includes some 02>,all pf the -f flowing components: the major *^ ' 
•strand, a brief introduction-, *gQals, objectives ,* instructional 
activities', * resoyr^es f(^ further study, and evaluation ^"activi- 
ties^ It should be noteflff that ^vithin each instructional -module 
th6* components KDDB, will -be .differentially applied. - 

Modules are directed to developing 'the. following compe-r . 

• r ' ' 

teQcies : ^ ^ ^ " 

I. Demonstrate knowledge, base regarding generic 



•f 



factors of human development tl^ai influence 

• • • 

learning, (knowing) 



II* Use rejlevant information in planning educa- 
tibnal experiences for regular clas'sroom and 
Special education teachers; (bridging) 

III. Demonstrate strategies foi^ facil itating co- 
operative' teaching irelationships among regular 
and special educators', (developing) 

* iV. Demonstrate- creative problem 'solving* skills . 
(developingy 



V. . Demonstrate diagnostic supervisory stYategies. 

(diagnosing') • \ . ' * . ' . . ' 

; yi. Sertfe as a member o;i arf lEP team engaged in , ^ , 

. * writing individual educational programs (IEP),v » 

. ' (bridging) , • . * . ' 

^VII . Serve in a continuing educa'tion role'.fpr - ^ 

school district r,ega,Vdihg clafif t^ation oJ, 

' - ' . i ^ * * 

legal .and educa/tional aspects/of edagating 
, , exceptipnal students Abridging) . ' ' ' . 

It is assumed thatf general competencies relating to super- ^ 
visory behavior are pyerequisijte to this training program and / 

are therefore not inrSluded. . Hgwevpr-^ attention will- &e given ^ 

• , • . V \ . 

.where tne nature of the task of preparing teachers for main.- 

stream-ing children into regular jQlassrooms gtfes bexond traditional 

education progr«cfrr& for supervisors v - - . ' • 



Andrew L. Shotick, Divas: oh.. for the 
Education of .Ejjceptional Children, 
University of- Georgia ' • 

Fredricka K. Reismaii; Division of. ' 
Elementary ^Education, University 
of Georgia ' • . ■ , 
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Suggested Consif<ierations for Instruction 

^ • . ■ 



• tin the development of this program it was not presumed 

that^,a^ticipan.ts would necessarily study all or particular 

mpdules. Rather, .the modiUes' were^ conceived of as a unitary 

body of knowledges and competencies arranged to providfe a 

sequential .flow of study throug^i to clc^ure. It is recommended 

that upe of these modules, be made selectively It is most ^ 

importarft, however, thsLt though a. priority be identified among 

the »lat-ter ^modules, the ^rticipants have the knowledges and". 

-.■•>'. 
competencies inclii'ded in all previous modules,- e.g. . creative 

problejn -solving-^skills (Iv) are' necessary, to serve as' a jnember • . 

of a-n- lEP team (VI).» , " . . ■ . 

' ■ ' ^ " ' ■ / ' . 

.Those- participating as students in these module^ during 

field tesJting were, from vario.us eclucational ^level backgrounds 

(all graduate) experience -backgrounds (teachers, supervisors; 

"administrators)., and education providing levels (elementary, 

^ ... * 

middle, "and. secondary schools). To. meet the differing Isapkgrdundg 
and needsAtwG> recommendations are made': ^ 

,1. nkve the-.particlp^nts read^the entire module at the 

o ou tset of t he instructional * situation" and. th^n^ discus? 

. ' ■ ~ ^----^ : ^ 

' (a) the goals and objectives as stated in the. module, • 
/ ^ (b), goal3 .and objectives ajs perceived by the students,.' 
' (c^ agreement and disagreements,^ and then identify 

priority elements on the basis of knowledge and. need. 
• Where participknts did not identify their goals, ^ or 

those most salient^ directipn during .ins-&:uction was , 
more diffij3ult to maintain, y ; 
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2, Very early in the Instruction provide an . experience 

for the express purpose of establishing a commonality"' • . * 

for the group .through the use of a particip^atitig 

^ " . i . ' . \ /' 

activity or^edi?L presentafion ,such as film, filmstrip>' ? 
^^^^ ^ " . . > , ^'^^ 

• " audio cassette, etc.. o . , ^ * 

These modules wire field tested through^presentat ion as 

'1§taff Development. Units; no|: follege, credit instruction>. These 

units were required .for continuing -certificxition for soipe .parti-^ . 

ClpaJnts but jiot for others. All, however, selected these ^ • 

particular, ones either as most meaningful |or them from thx>se ^ * " . 

available or as a pure free choice. Instruction w&s. provided ' 

during 3 J hour p6riod,s at the encl of a school day. If was^found 

^thi|jt the use of instructional aids such as fi^ms, audio^*tapes, * * 

.transpurendieS, or questions dupll-cated and placed in the hands • 

of 'the partl-cipants not only helped establish a rcommonality as 

stated earlier but stimulated greater participation til^an did 

verbal 'only presented mat^ial. . 

vThe instructional reso.urces selected for Use in these ^ 

■ •■ » . ■ * , • ' ' V 

modules ar,e those which the writers ccmsiMered most ajppropriate' * 

from those with which they were familiar. *It is recognized that 
* * 

there is vg ^wid e ai^ay'of such rjesoXircs avrjilable and ^election 
should remain the prerogatiyeL_.ojf Jthe_s_peci^f^ 
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Module I • . 

Knowledge of Generic Factors that Influence Learning* 

STRAND: Knowing . ^ 

INTRODUCTION: " • . 



Why should system level- personnel be concerned with 



-j Why should system lev^ 
normative growth and development , differences* from the norm, " 
xand with curriculum development? ' < ^ ^ 

As supervisors, we are constantly made aware of teacherS' 
needs to select relevant and appropriate learning experiences for 
students. In the same way, supervisors must be able to draw ii^qn 
certain., skills , knowledge, and abilities in order to support 
teachers' efforts, • . * 

This module will enable y m to examine thr^^' clu,sters oi - 
generic factors which in fluenco learning. In addition ,* you 
will be able Jto select from among the knowledge presented the 
rele\(itnt and salient information needed' for the support fef 

teachers, in particular situations. \^ • t • . 

- ' s ^ ^ ^ 1 , 
The knowledge of generic factors influencing learning will 

^help ydu as a supervisor to diagnose '^eeds among teac^iers, to 

develop activities 6r strategies -by which ^teachers develop skills 

*- • ' » W V 

to facilitate learning, and to provide bridging Activities through 
which teachers are enabled to applj^-kills • ^ • 

The" rernrireTTeri-c-^c^t'Ors^^impl^ means-thaJLiJWf _jv^Xl^_^ ^ t a Iking 
^about groups of similar facoors* influencing}: learning'. We wifl be 

- . ■ • ... • V . - • • 

*Thig mpdtfle was developed with the aid. of Ms/ Mary Allison 



• • , i ^ V • . . • 

looking at intellectuaV'factors, physical factors, and social 
ft^d emotional factors and considering ways in which these factors 
influence learning. The following examples may help you'under-^ 
^ I stand generic influences! • • ^ . 

Mrs. D?Lvid's class is f ail*3k^typical^ of fifth grade classes ... 
. « everywhere., ■Of\;the twenty-eight students, five are able to 
. .jittend for onl^ short periods of. 'time a«d need hell) in compfe- • * 

... . . 

' bending new or .complex J^eas . Three students, tidwever, -grasp 
ideas very quickl^.and go cih to generate more ideas, pose new 
' problems. Some of Mrs. JDavid's student^ can work quite • i^ndepen- ^ 
. dently,''* others need fiiequent reintorc^ent and monito?|ng.- / . , > 
' The physical classroom is'arran^eji so that . Sam^ wqc ' t be ^ 

J distracted by*ithe n^se of others as 'fie Works on attending^ For ^ 

7 those students .working together, there is an area in^which thei:t: 

productive chai;ter .crfn continue. Mary, who is hearing impaired, 
seems to tire easily since she must^be constantly a3;ert ^and not . 



miss important cues; Mrs'. David sees to it that the amount and / 

time^f acto'rs are adjusted for. Mary. 

Most o'f the class' seem able to pick up some important learn- 
.ing incidentally, (throug^i reading, listening 'and observing), but 
•there are a fejv who need important directions or concepts high-^ 

'lighted?- Mrs David may lender line 'workbooks or be sure that* her 

verbal and written instructions .and" discussions are uric^^rstood. 

_ • ; ♦ * * ^ ' ' , 

, ' • Mrs*. David is aware that social and emotional adjustment ' 

are important factors influencing learning. . Sarah and BifiBrr are 

mildly retarded and- experience special difficulty, in^ gaining 

aqce^tance since they frequently leave the room for' special help 
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in*speech and language . ^ Sarah and Brian c^^n work equally 
with others an. Mrs. David's class and sticcess in learning is . 
enhancing their self esteem. 1 

Qeneric factors influencing <=l'earning are important as 
we learn to view exceptional learners as we would any student 
in'^ any class . ; Mary's hearing impairment is seen less as a 
barrier to learning than a cue to classroom interventions to 
be made. Her behavior, not her label, suggests instructional 
strategies. ^ . \ 




' Tljis module has oeen developed to enable you to demon- \ 
* strate a broad, in-depth* knowledge regarding generic \ 
facto-rs of human developijient tlja^t influence learning. 

GOAL: Demonstrate knowledge base regarding gelieric 

factors of human development that influence learning,^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 

- 1. To give evidence of knowledge concerning' normative 
growth, development -and p^rformanoe to which that 
of exceptional students can bec^^in^ai^ 
2. To give evidence of knowledge cbncerning^if f erences 
from normative growth, ulevoJopment and performance 
which exceptional students show. 
^3. To give evidence of Jcnowledge concerning the influence 
of the generic factors of intellectual and learning 
abilities, physical performance, and social and emotion- 
al considerations on learning. 

4. Identify the key points of a major •theory of development 

^ ^ 

for each of the areas , of intellectual, and learning 

behaviprs, physical performance, and social and emotion- 

al ^acij.ustmeht . ^ 
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5. Describe normative development as delineated by each 
theory. 

6. Demonstrate ski^ll in i'dentifying differences from 
normative growth and development in each of the areas • 
of intellectual and learning behavdors, physical - 

- performance and- social an<i emotional adjustment. 

Gener^c^Facto^s and Exceptional Learners 

When considering the generic factors inf luencing^learning ^ 
(intellectual and learning factors^ pihysical considerations and 
social and emotional considerstions) it is important to under- 
stand the interrelatedness of specific characteristics of generic 
factors. For instance, a -child with a congenital and debilitat- 
ing heart condition (chronic health problem) may develop both ^ ' . 
psychological and,soci*al difficulties. As a result of a^ 
diminished self concept, the child may experience learning diffi-- 
culties. His inability to play ''as other children-may cai^se 
social development difficulties. When planning for such a 3hild ' 
it IS of critical importance that not only his primary disability 
be accounted for but that consideration bie given to social, 
personal, physical and^ intellecttt^ factors. * 

Let's look at each- of* our areas of generic factors influenc- 
ing leaj^ning and some ways in which exceptional leatners are 
afJectedV Remember as we focus our attention for the moment on 
disabilities, that exceptional learners are more like other . 
children than unalike^ and' through^labeling of a disability that 
we accentuate a difference. 
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Physical Factors V 



A physically *or orthopedically handicapped child has' 
definite and distinct physical abilities ^nd- limitations • 
Piagetian theory tells us that ''the three essential variables 
responsible for development in general and for the information 
of '"mental functions in particular are: ^ 

1. The maturation of the nervous system, \C' 




' 2. Experienced in interraction- with physicaL">eaiity , arid 
. » 3. The influence of the social environment,'' ^ 

Read: . ' . \ ^ ' • - ^ 

Muus, Rolf E. ''Jean Piaget's cognitive theory of development" 
in Theories-of Adolescence. New York: ^ndom House, 1975. ^ 



Physical I'imit'ations of aTiy sort^ are potential inhibTitors 
of 'develojpmentX A passi^ve, shy or withdrawn child may be under- 
^stimulated and. miss interactions while a hyperactive, overstimu- 

lated child may miss important interactions because lack of 

* . ■ -• 
ability to attend. The blind child or th6 deaf child may, 

• <? 

because of environmental, factors, have fewer opportunities to 

explore and therefore interact with the environment . The 

physical sensory Impairme'nt may not be, the only physical^ factor 

aff.edted.. One must also co^hsider opportunity and motivation for * 

interaction. Q 
\> ♦ ♦ ' 

I» motor development; the mildly retarded are more like 



average children but still^show lags in motor developmpnt. Fine 
motor control is often delayed. The more seriously retarded 
the 'child, the lower^will be the level of motdr proficiency.'. 
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The mildly retarded xhijTi' in the -regular classroom can gain' 

muchOfrom physical education in terms of social and personal* 

« 

development. Improved feelings" of self wor.tlvway indeed lead 
► * * * ' . . • 

to improved classroom behavior and academic functioning although 
•academic gains will not necessarily result from remedial physi- 
cal education. - " . . ' . ^ . • ^ 

^ ^ ^Terman's pioneering studies with the gifted show advanced 
. ' 0 . • , ( 

early development for the gifted group* studied! They also 

exhibit 'better general health thin other groups. It would* -be 

foolish td assuftne,, However, that ^11 gifted children are healthy 

with^ 20/20 yision and potential^ Olympic medalists. Helen Keller 

wiis deaf- arid blind-and the great violinist Pearlman'is ortho- / 

pedicaily handicapped. Probably the greatest injustice done to 

gifted youngsters" in s,chopls today is to assume that their 

intellectual ^superiority will protect and -rescue them from human 

needs of belonging, self woxk-y—aH4-lbealth-^d_, safety . 

Alt'hough a great deal of at'tention^as been' given to the 

remediation of ' motor .def iciency in young .children, little atten- 



tion has beeri ^ivfen to general physical needs within a classroom. 
In some classrooms "in seat'*' behavior has become and end in 
itself. Certainly, students need to ieam how to atteiid to task 
and behave in an. orderly manner, > but simplv sitting -in a desk - 
plodding through^ monotonous or impossible (intellectual factors) 
seat work will do little to reinforce "the desired behaviors. On 
occasion, one might even consider allowing children a trip to 
the restroom even when we know they only want to leave the room. 
As long as they won't disrupt others,- a walk down the hall and 
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o- . * 

back just, might refresh the mind' Better yet—discover special 
'^places studen.ts can go 'when physical needs demand movement. 

. '. . Social-Emotional-Personal Factors 

The- fact of physical Vntegratioo, or mainst reaming, does 
pot necessarily result in social integration. A mildly retarded 
child can. usually participate at some level in all classroom . 
activities but -of all pjroups they suffe^ from the mos^ peer 
' rejection. 4n terms of intelligence and ^functioning^ they 
, often are like slow learnei^ -not labeled as retarded, but the ^ 
iT^?Wly retarded may exhibit aggressive behavior or have other 
undesirable characteristics which result in rejection • Teacher 
'and peer expectations also play a ro^e inj social ^acceptance , 
.Children who f eelV^cepted and safe within the classroom environ- 
ment generally e^ibit mord^ socially acceptablel3fehaviors\ 

The psychological need for safety. is evident" An the reactions 
of* some children within a classroom , situation . A hard of hearing 
child needs the safety of predictable cues and events and' needs 
to feel saf^' within the- community of the classroom. The diabetic 
child may view -the world as threat^eni^ng and harmful and do poorly^ - 
, ^in school despite above average ir^telligence . 

Social and emotional fa6*tors acting singly or in concert 

with any -other factor (intellectual or physical) , can be 

^ ^ ' ^ ' A ^ ^ • • ' 

' evidenced in academic functioning abbei^aiit behavipjjJor through 

I, 

phys>ical indicators such as a return *to early (safe) develop-' 
mental levels In speech or motor behavior; ^ " 
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JNSTRUCTlOML ACTIVITIES: ' . a 

Activity 1: Read tiie following 5 drtibles. • 

[ ' • ^ . 

Anastaslow, Nicholas -J. "Human, development and the process 

of education**, in* Lane, Ailene (ed^f. Read-fngs in human • 
• growth and development of the exceptional individual . 
. Guilford , Connecticut : Special Leajtuing Corporation, 
pp. 3-11,* 1979.. ^ . ' 

/ • • • * ^ " ^ ' 

.Muus, Rolf E. ;*Gesell's theory of development'*, in Thegfies 

•of Adolescence. New York: Random House, 1975. ^ 

Maslow, Abraham. Motivation and Personality . New York; 
'Harper and RovV, i954.* ' 

Case, Robbie. '*Tiag^t's theory of child development and its 
implications." Phi Delta Kappan , 55, 1, September 1973, 
20^25. . * ^ . * f 

* • *• 

Erikson, ErikJC Eight Ages of Man . New York: W! W, Norton, ' 
Publishes, 1950. 

, \. ' " ' ^ 

The article entitles ''Human Development ^and the Process of 

Educational provides an overview oic several important theories 

of development. i'^ — u 

It. treats Piaget's theory of cognitive development and a 

contrastihg theory of cognitive develophfient , that of Gagne, 

a .behaviorist . A short section on language acl^uisition^ is 
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^.ncluded to this critical^ de^^elopmen|al behavior. The section 
on -affective development relates to the generic factors of 
^social and personal (development. . • . . ^ 

Following the article ^are four additional selections.^ One 
r^ates the* developmental theory of Arnold Gesell. The second 
presents a hierarchy of need as developed by Abraham Maslow. 
The *thixd and fourth readings are more comprehensive discussions 
of 'Piaget- and Erdkson. , ' 



There is a great dieal of information presented to you in the 
readings on growth and 'develofc)ment . This information provides 
the knowledge base from which you will be able to do two i^por- 
tant things. - * , * * - ^ 

1) You will be ajDle to ' understand and r^^gnize develop- 

meptal milestones m* child dev-elopment .^ * 
• ■ 

2) You will be able to select salient ,\ relevant information 
with which to a^^st teachers plan learning experiences 
for children. 

A summary of each theory and its educational implications 
is. provided to assist your "understandings . 

Activity 2: 

^ 1) Selec^ some periods duri^ng the day when you may observe 
chl^^behavio]? (playground, lujichroom, etc. ). • ^ 

2) In the left column write down an observed behavior 
- (e.g,, usin& abacus to count). 

3) Categorize the 'behavior into one of 4 Piagetian stages. 

4) Categorize behavior using one of the following thepries: 

J * a)* Eri'kson . ^ • ' ^ ^ • 

b) Gagn6 

. • ' c) Gesell - , ^ 

. . d) Maslow ^ ' * 1^ 
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'Activity "3: • . ' 

.Read pp. 46-73 'in Meyen*, Edward L. Except;Lonal Children and 

Youthr An Introduction.. Denver^ bove Puhlishins- Cd. ^ 1978. 

^ ^ — I 

You may lead more if you wifehl n . ^ 

, These bi^ief descriptions are given as a means to introduce ^ 



you to the types of children considered- to be educationally x 

" . t> .V ^ , , 

excep*tiona3'. .They are not intended td provide a system for arbi- 

.trary categoYization oi <:h.ildren wUh()Ut rega^rd to indlFvidual 
*^ 

abilities*. ^ Fol lowijig these brief descript ion-s Will be additiona^^l 

act3.viti^s designed^ td oincrease your awareness of generic' factors 

' ' ' ' • ' , 

influencing learning..^ . ^ ^< • • 

■-• . - 

Activity 4: • . 

Use the film series ""Like You, Like Me'' from- Encyclopedia 
Britaiinica/ Educational Corporation, 425 N . '^>Iichigan Avenue^, 
Chicago/ Illinois 60611, Dept:lO-A. • . , " . 

This activity serves three functions. Firat, it will serve 

to reinfdrce and add to your knowledge of exceptional leai^-ners. 

• ' * . • - ^ ^• . . " ♦ ' 

'Second, it will jirovide' you- with a ^means by.wh^ch tp^assist 

classroom teachers develop an understanding of exceptional 

learners, and thiVd, it will provide classroom teachers with a 

f^esource to use .in -their clashes. ' • ' 0 ' 

1) Vi'ew t^e 10 sixr-ntinute films in the serles-Z^Like You, 

Like Me*'. \ • - * 

» * * 

2) Prepare a workshop for teachers. The .purpose of the ' ' 
•workshop is to increase avyareness and understanding .of ^ 
exceptional learners. . ' \^ 

3) Write out. your plail. in- dotail ' 

4) Plan for. evaluation of the workshop. - ^ 



• 5) Be sure to incot^porate into ypur plan some skills 
' , and 'techniques for Jbeachers to take, back to ,the class- 

room.- . • » 

Activity 5: " \ ' • • ' ^. I 

Observations whi:ch you make can be useful in assisting 
teachers underj^tand 'generic factors influencing learning. You ^ 
can also help teachers become astute observer^ of child behavior, 
By focusing on behavior and not -^n a label or diagnosis, pro-: \ 

^ • \ ' . 

gramming for excejitiorial lea'mers can be approached in the <^ame 
manner as instructional programming is approached" fqr ahy child. 
' 1) Schedule 'a time when you'^can visit, a clk'ssropm to 



f 



observe* a child, ^. 



^ - • 

2^) After you have beea in the classroom for a few minutes,, 
choose wliich ch^ld to observe. , ^ 

3) Using the enclosed Behavior Observation forms observe 
a child for sl 2Q r^nut^ period, ' ^ . 

4) Write down 4 or 5 J^ehaviors and categorize them according 
to generic factor most influential. An example is on 
your form; • ^ - 

5) Following your .observation, write down ,S9me things you 
learned about the child you obse^.ved, 

6) Obser^v.e 3 children. One" each from primary/elementary, 
middle grades an.d high" school. 

7) You do not need to observe ri/ exceptional child. Simply 
choose any chlld'^'"' .0 ' 
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I learned the following things about fro^n this observation- 



. Maslow's Theory of Motivation ^ 

According to Maslow, human needs are. organized in a 
hierarchy. As one level of need is satisfied , in higher, level 

appears for satisfaction. Maslow , discusses man as a'perpetually 

/ . , . ^ ^ • . ' 

wanting animal. All^^eds are related to the state of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction of other drives. None ca^ be treated 
as if isolated or discrete. Gratification of a need permits 
the emergence'of higher- level motivations, 

Maslow's -hierarchy of motivation is as folloxvs: 

' . 1. phVsioloCical needs . ' 

Examples are hunger, chemical and hormone balance, thirst, 
sleep, sex, and taste. .A person deprived of everything (prisoners 
or war victims, abandoned children) would be motivated to satisfy 
physiologicaf' need first. .All energies of the body would go to 

• \ ■ ■ 

satisfying 'this need. , ' \ 

* . 2. SAFETY NEEDS 

In children, indications Qtf ^the safety need can be seen in 
sick' childrei} who may become fearful and regard, the world as 
•unsa'fe.* Maslow feels that most children prefer a worl'd whichMs 
predictable and orderly. In the adu^Jit , emergency situation^ 
bring out safety needs. 
« 3. LOVE NEEDS 

* * • * • 

At this heed level the senso of belonging and warm relation- 
ships with others ig predominant. This need encompasses- both 
"^giving and- receiving love. 



4 . ESTEEM .NEEDS . • • ^ 

' ' Maslow classifies these- n'eeds into two sets: 

1) * a, . a desire for. str^ength * ^ . . 

be 'a desire for achievement • . ' 

* . ^ * 

c/ a desire for confidence 

^ d. a desire for independencje and- freedom ^ 

2) . a. a desire for -reputation or prestige 

• b. a desire for recoj^nition * . • 

c. a degire fbr attention' 
' 'd. a desire for im^rtanc^ • ' ' 

e. a desire for appreciation ^ 
^ As esteem needs are satisfied the person feels' capablre^rand 
self confident. If their needs are not satisfied feelings of 
inferiority and weakness result. , s 

5. .SELF-ACTUALIZATION NEED . ' - 
For Maslow, self-actualization refers to the desire for 

self-fulfillment. Self-actualization emerges as a need upon th6 
fulfillment of the lower needs. ^ - - . 

In addition .tJo. the five levels of need, Maslow points out 
.that , our intellectual capabilities acssist in neeH satisfaction 
•and any thwarting of them will be a threat to need satisfaction. 
Han reacts as 'if attapked when deprived o'f freedom such as to 
sp^ak or to learn, " ^ - 

Maslow suggests that man Is desire to know .and to understand 

^ 

possibly are thQ- bases for a cognitive hierarchy. These desires 
are par-^" of basic needs anr^ yet seem also to be^a higher level 
in the- basic ^need hierarchy. 
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One of' tTie (j^ost important tasBr-of a superviscfr is to be 
aware of the basic neecjs of teachers and to provide assistance 
dnd support as certain needs become proponent an^l demand 
satisfaction^efore higher level functioning can appear How 
effective will be a teacher who f' els inadequate (esteem) and 
approaches each djiy with dread (psychological safety)? 

< % 

Activity: 

Competency: Knowledge ^ , 

Purpose: To become familiar with M^low^s hierarchy of need 

as a means of supporting and assisting teachers 
working with mainsi,reamcd students. 

Procedure: 1. Using the enclpsed form ,^'i)rief ly describe an 

intervention/activity which a teacher might emp^lby 
in consideration of Maslow*s hierarchy.^ 

2. Inc< rporate these ideas into consultations and 
workshops with teachers. 

3. Use addilional paper for your ideas if you wish. 
Evaluation: The complot(?d form ol activities/interventions. A 

report of the use of those suggestions? with teachers-. 

^» ^ 

-Which havo you fvbscM'ved i n a^ttion? 
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Theory 



Capsule Summary 



Educational Implications 



Pip.get 



Children think dif ferently%from adults 
The child learns from .interactions with his 
wor-Jd and from h'ls actions upon his world. 
Piaget proposes five stages o-f develoj)ment : 
1) Sensor i~motor 

Preconceptual^ Thought 
Intuitive Thought 
Concrete Operations 
Formal Operations ^ 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



The steps 



Gagne ' Children respond to environmental 

stimuli* Reinforcement is central to, the 
theory* Gagne b^^lieves that learning is 
sequential, and hieraf chical . 
are: ^ 
1) Signal Learning 
'20 'Stimulus-response Learning 

3) • Chaining ; ^ ^ / 

4) Verbal Association* 

5) ' Multiple Discrimination 

6) Concept Solving 

7) Pr;inciple Learning 

8) Problem Solving- 



Selection of material according to 
level of development. Use of interactive, 
modes of instruction indicated. Develop- 
ment cannot ^e substantially accelerated 
by instruction but cognitive growth within 
developmental limits can be accelerated by 
teaching Piagetian concepts through guided, 
learning^ experiences, Piagetia.n curricu- 
lum would emphasize the laical process of 
thm^king and problem solving 



' Skill of the trainer (teacher is of 
paramount importance. Application of be- 
ha 'loral techniques (reward desired behav- 
ior, ignore the undesired) to teaching. 
Gagne 's eight instructional element^ sug- 
gest an instructional sequence for units 
of instruction * 



Gesell' 



Geaell X\^o factors- accounting for 
individual differences: 

1) The Genetic Factors of individual 
constitution and innate maturation 
sequence , and 

2) The Enviroiimental Factors ranging 
from home and" school to the total 
cultural setting (Gesell, A. et al. 
The First Five Years of Life , New 
York: Harper, 1940). 

Other writers refer to these factors 
as capacity an*d. experience . . ^ 



A most impo-rtant, educational consid- 
eration is the concept of gradient of 
development. Children may plateau at high 
or low points of development and there may 
be a return to earlier level of function- 
ing. Downward gradient provides fhe 
developing body a time to rest integrate 
skills. * 

An understanding of this concept. 
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Theory 



Capsule Summary 



Educational Implications 



'-l:]' Resell (contO 



^ * Development takes place in sequen- 
ti2(l patterns • The child progresses, 
reaches mastery ,; reverts to an earlier 
level, an'd move^ on to^,surpass previous 
performances . Read' The First Five Yeara , 
The Child Fxom Five to Ten and Youth : . , 
The Years From T^p to Sixteen for more , 
information » " ' ' • 



Erikson 



^Maslow 
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' • Erikson 's eight' stages are a 'sequence 
of developmental tasks fronj birth to old' 
age* ■ The steps are hierarchical and some 
level ojf satisfactory achievement must , 
be ach'iev^d in order to go on to a . ' 
higgler level. The 8 ^tages are: 

TRUST 
\ AUTONOMY 

INI'i;iATIVE/IMAGINATIONvIN tlSJNG MENTAL 

IMAGES . ^ ' ' 

INDUSTRY ' ' . ' 

IBENflTY 

INTIMACY • • ' 
GENERATIVITY 

.INTEGRITY v - ■ 



. " Maslow offers the" following hierarchy 
of human motivation:- 

a) Physioi^ogical . need ✓ 
Safety need / 



-7^ 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



Love and Belonging. JNeed 
Esteem Need — Self aftd Others 
Self actuali^safion 
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RESOURCES FOR FURTHER STUDY: . . ' ' 

If you want mor'e information, the following books published 

' . y . ^ ■ 

by Teaching Resources Corporation, 100 Baylston St., Boston, 

"Mass. 02116, and edited by Thomas N. 'Fairchild are part- "of a 

series of very readable apd very informative short books on 
^ « 

understanding and teachinp; the* mainstreamed chi^ld: 

A ' * ■ ' • 

'Maihstreaming the CFifted . * \ 

Behavior Disorders , ^ " 

Mainstre.aming Children with Learning disabilities 

Mainstreaming the Mentally Retarded Child ^ 

Mainstreaming .the Hearing Impaired Child 

- ■ Mainstreaming the Visually Impaired Child 

The Communicatively Disordered Child 

The Physically Handicapped Child ' " 

'Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped 

The first half of each of these books ^ is devotecJ to the 
characteristics, of each condition. • . * 

Using the set of materials: Select some teachers to 
incorporate this technique into their plan^. After you have 
become* familiar with *the teachers on ways to use them to increase 
\inderstanding* and acceptance of mainstreamed students/ How might 
this be accomplished at the secondary level'? Write a plan! 
Evaluation: . • ■ ^ 

Your workshop plan and completed participant evaluations^ 
will serve as the evaluation for this activity. Additionally, 
you are to write a brie,f^ critique of the workshop. 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL^ FOR TRAINING LEA SUPERVISORS 



TO ASSIST IN TRAINING TEACHERS 
IN BEST PRACTICES AND EXEMPLARY MODELS 

¥ * ^ 

'FOR 



EDUCATING HAND I CAPPED ^STOTTS 
' IN THE 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



MODULE- 1 1 
USE OF [RELEVANT INFORMATION 
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Module II: Use of Relevant Information* 




STRAND: Bridging 

INTI^OpUCTION: This modulT^dcals w\th the use of knowledge of 

normal development as a background for understanding .^e 

^handicapped and talented. The. position taken is that deyel-^ 

< 

opment depends upon the relationship between an organism and 
its environment. Nature presents wide possibilities for 
development. Which possibilities materialize depends. on the 

h 

relationship between the organism and ^the environment and 

v.exceptifonal child*s development is* particularly sensitive to 

^this /relationship. 4 The theories of Erikson, Stack and Piaget 

- sterve as sources for* the relevaW^ in*f ormation used. Some 
t - . :• 

major ideas that underlie .this module involv?; consideration of 

the following statements and questions- 



GROWTH PROGRESSES IN 7^ FIXED SEQUENCE OF STAGES- 
Growth is continuous and orderly. A general outline 
of^equence exists for all grpwth. Does the excep- t 
tiQnal child progress through the same sequence? / ) 
Ybs , but perhaps at a different rate^. \ 

NORMAtlVE AGES EXIST FOR EACH STATE* IN THE SEQUENCE OF 
GROWTH- 

Are these ag.es the same for the exceptional child? 
This depends on th*e particular area oif develop;nent 
under consideration and the child * s- featur.e which 
labels him as being excep^tional . / * * 

EVERY INDIVIDUAL PROGRIJSSES THROUGH THE VARIOUS STAGES 
IN HIS OWN UNIQUE WAY- ^ 

Is this true for the exceptional child as well? 
Even more so. ' ^ * ' * 



*This modiile was developed with the aid of Dr. Marilyn Gootman 



DEVELOPMENT' IS A COMPLEX PROCESS WITH IN WHICH DIFFERENT 
"areas PROGRESS AT DIFF'ERENT RATES. THESE AREAS ARE 
AFFECTED BY " EACH OTHER.' 

How does ihis fact affect the exceptional child? 
The child's handj^cap or^talent may impedi", or accelerate* 
progress in one particular area to the ^triment of 
other areas of development . > 



GOAL: Use relevant information in 'planning educational exper- 
iences for r^^ular classroom and special education teachers. 
OB JECTIVES f ' • >^ ^ 

1. §t ate, what a^e t^e componehts of the organ:ysm? • 
a. . Physical make-up > * ^ 

^ b; mental make-up 

*2. State what-, factors determine the\ nature of the orgs^nism 
a. biological (i.e! -human as opposed to arvimal) 
,b. genetic 



c. n6n-genetic physical, 



State how -the exceptional student may differ from that 
of the regular student? 

a. ' physical: sense impairment (hearing, seeing)', 

muscular impairment, energy or activity 
impairment ' ' 

b. 'mental:" exceptionally high abilities, slow 

mental functioning, partially impaired 
mental functioning (limitation oi a 
particular skill or ability) 

State what are the components of the environment? 

a. physical:' objects, places, plimate 

b. interpersonal: family, peers, culture, society 



5; State how the 



except ionalitjr? 



a* physical 



environment can affect the child *s 



may' impede development unless- 
designed around the child * s *neodf: 
b. " interpersonal: reactions of others dependir\g on 

whethe;r they are sensitive or. not 
will either' impede or facilitate 
the child's coping and, development . 
V^ues of^ society and "culture can 
^ af feet • attitudes toward the 
exceptionality,' • * 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 

SCXJIAL DEVELOPMENT: ERIK H, ERIKSON 



PACTS TO RfiMEMBER WHEN DISCUSSING THE>IRST FOUR OE ERIKSON 'S 
EIGHT LIFE CRISES: \ 



At each stage there is a struggle between two* conflicting 
emotions, one healthy and one unhealthy. One of the two 
emotions wins out at the end of the stage and this emotion 
serves as an underlying current which affects future 
behavior and development Remember, as the individual is 
progressing through a particular stage, there is a struggle 
between the healthy and uiuiealthy emotions. 

The struggle between these two emotions continues through- 
out life but to a much lesser degree/ The emotion that 
"wins out" during the stage has more strength throughput 
life. 

Appropriate frustration is beneficial and not harmful 
to the child. Meaningless frustration can be harmful. 



CRISIS 1: BASIC TRUST VS. BASIC MISTRUST 
Background Information: 

The infant learns about people and the world primarily 
through his mouth. How the infant's oral needs for food are 
met is important for him in- his struggle between^asiC trust 
and basic mistru st. To the very young infant, food is love; 
how his food is given to him is critical^when he needs it and 
.wants it or when it is convenient for others to give it to'hinj,. 



of birth should be given immediate gratification. Gradually, 
throughout the first year of life, gratification can be gently 
delayed (i.e. he may have to wait a reasonable short period of 



At "first, the infant who has just experienced the trauma 
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The infant learns to tru^t that people will .return. He 
or she overcomes mistrust that important others will never 
return if exposed' to' reasonable periods of separation. 

The characteristics of the infant (naturally these 
become less extreme as the first year of life progresses for 
the emotiona^lly healthy infant) are: helpless, impetuous, 
impatient, narcissistic, overdemanding, wanting everything his 
own way and immediately. 

By the^end of the first year, rhe oral needs gradually 
diminish. The baby learns to crawl,* use his hands, and is 
weaned. 'The healthy child learns to give love as well as 
receive love. He learas to trust that he can cope with his 
own urges. He learns to trust people to meet his needs even 
if they c|o not do so immediately. He learns to trust that his 
physical environment will be safe. 

Another way to describe 'the struggle .of the infan-^ at this 
stage is-: - I can depend on you the world to- meet my n;,eds vs- 
I can't depend, on you the world to meet my needs. ^ 

ACTIVITY 1:* 

Thj.nk of the exceptional ^hrfld's characj:eristics and how 
his development ;in/this stage is affected by interpersonal and 
environmental factors such as the following: 
Advanced mental abilities , , • 

interpersonal : others relate to him 'as if he is older 
and understands more even though he is still an infant- 
they may expect him to withstand greatly frustrating 
circumstances just because they assume that he is so 
intelligent that he can understand- the frustration may 
be overwhelming. ^ 

♦A major goal of this module is to get participants aware of 
their thiliking. " ^ 
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environmental : the toys given this child may be too 
difficult for his level, but because he appears to be 
int^ligent, others assume he can use advanced toys* 
kather, toys on the appropriate level for this child 
will be explored more intricately than with a more i 
average child. ^ 



Slow or partially impaired mental abilities 

interpersonal : x)thers: may give him messages that they do 
not trust in his abilities or that they have very limited 
expectations • This breeds mistrust in oneself-. On* the 
other hand, they may also not respect the child's limita- 
tions and expect too much of him and in this case as well 
he will learn to mistrust others and himself, 

physical : objects must be designed to minimize frustration 
from an inability to do things because of impaired mental 
ability* Appropriately stimulating and challenging objects 
will develop trust in the world. 

Physical restrictions 

interpersonal- : if others are continTxally waiting onTTrt^e 
child and doing everything^ for him without allowing him to 
try to do things on his own, with a moderate amount of 
struggling involved, then, the child will learn to mistrust 
himself and his abilities, 

fa 

environmental : if the environment poses unneccessary or 
avoidable restrictions for this child, then the child will 
learn to mistrust the world and lyfiinself , 



ACTIVITY 2; 



Althougiythe basic struggle between trust and mistrust 
occurs at infancy, the results of the struggle are not irrevers- 
Ible. The. teacher can "design teaching strategies and activities 
which will develop trust in a mistrustihg child. 

Think of activities which migh't help the child to develop 
trust in himself. If moderate ^ustration is gradually introduced 
to the child, if slightly difficult but yet easily attainable 
' activities are given to him^^f success is within rfe.^^ch after a 



slight stretching to reach it, the child will learn to trust 
himself-he will learn that he can exert himself and be success- 
ful* Gradually, moderate frustration can be introduced to the 
child* As the child learns to trust that he can do things, 
, more challenging activities can be provided. Also, if the 
mistrusting child is given recognition for a particular 
accomplishment, if he is called on first by the teacher or 
noticed in other posit ivis ways,^ he will learn to trust himself* 



ACTIVITY 3: ; . " 

Think of activities which might help the^child to* develop trifst 
in people* 

If thQ teacher is Consistent in her behavior and relates fairly 
to ail children, the qhild will learn to trust- her* 

if the teacher is caring, ^and concerned about her studenits, 
trust will develop* ' ' * 

If. the teacher does not get upset when a child gives a wrong 
answer and is patient with all children, the children will develop 
trust. ' ^ • 

If childreot, know what is ej^ected of them and if these expectations 
are reasonable, they will. develop trust in people* 



ACTIVITY 4: , . . 

Think of. activities which might help the child to develop trust 
in his environment* 

,An environment whjch is ''fail-safe'* will bree^ trust. If a child 
'feels that Ije .can fail safely, without penalty, he will trust ^ 
that his ex|?^riences will not be degrading* 

An en-vironment vvhich does not pose any unnecessary obstacles is 
essential tor the^*' development of - trust;* 

^ EXAMINE- THE ABOVE S0GGESTIONS AND THINK OF HOW THEY APPLY EVEN 
MORE TO THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 

^ ACTIVITY 5: ' 

flow shoiild interpersonal relations be designed for the 
exceptional child sd that' he can develop trust? 



, Mentally advanced phlld 

^e is treated equally to his peers and.tbe expectations of 
him' are not, excessive. He is not made to feel that more 
is always demanded of him. 

Mentally impaired child 

The teacher is consistent in his or her behavior. If the 

teacher does not get -terribly upset with the child's 

• wrong answers and allows him or her to fail safely, . 

Physically impaired child 

The teacher does not view his disability as a total handicap 
which eliminates him from most activities but finds ways to 
bypass the handicap so that the child can engage in activ- 
ities like his peers. 



ACTIVITY 6: 

How should the environment be designed for the exceptional 
child so that he .can develop trust? Activities should' be de^ 
signed which provide the optimum challenge for^he individual 
child. The work should be challenging but not overwhelmingly 
difficult and neither should it be so easy that it presents no 
challenge to the child. The environment should not contain 
unnecessary blockades that can be eliminated, 

EVALUATION 

1. . State characteristics of an individual who trusts 
other people? . ^ 

2. State characteristics of an individual who trusts the 
world around himjoto be a safe place? ^ 

3. State characteristics of an individual who can trust 
himself to cope with his urges and delay gratification? 
^What would be his tolerance level for frustration? 

4. The individual who mistrusts himself, people and the 
'world exhibits the characteristics of the infant who is 
struggling between trust ar^d mistrust. State these 
characteristics? > ^ 



ERIC 
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5. An additional sign of mistrust is an individual - 
who still has very strong oral nieds. State how children- 
or adults might, exhibit strong oral needs? 
6. * State how a child's exceptionality might hinder his 
development of trust rather , than mistrqst^ 

a. By overcompensation of others-others feel sorry for 
the child and ^therefore try to do everything to please 

■ him. immediately and do not give him the opportunity to 
gradually learn that he can delay gratification and trust 
himself to wait for things. 

b. By actual inability to do things-at times the frus- 
tration may be too great. 

* » 

Crisis' 2: AUTONOMY VS. SHAME AND DOUBT (l~2f. years) 

< 

Background Information 

The honeymoon is^overJ Until now, the infant ,was dependent, 
needed his parent,, and stayed relatively iramobiJLe. People 
' usually knew where he was and the infant could not venture too 
far from his original location. 

But now! The child has a strong urge to become a separate 
person with wants and deiires of his own* He wants to be able, 
to prove that he can do things on his own. This is the "me" • 
period: me do this, me do that. The child- is struggling between 
a feeling that he can indeed 4o things on his own and a feeling . 
of shame in himself and in his abilities. This child needs-' 
gradual, weU-guided exii^iences to enhance development of 
autoncmiy and free choice. * ' 

This is a period of great curios'ity. As the child assumes 
a vertical position by walking, he suddenly sees a whole/wor>d 
of which hews pj/viously, unaware. This child is curious. 
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not destructive: he bangs, throws, and bre§.ks things as he 
explores-they , are ,a result of. his curiousity. 

The "terrible- two's" do not have to be terrible. Keep 
in minu that the child is looking for • autonomy . He. is. 
attempting to break away fr^)m his babyishness. Discipline 
is necessary, but appropriate discipline, and not harsh 
discipline. First, remove any unnecessary obstacles such as 
antiques. Give the child things permissable to explore. View 
discipline as a means of- teaching a child self-control. 

This. is the\period when the child must learn self-control. 
Self-control in^ his behavior and in his bowel haCbits. Power 
struggles result in obstinacy^rather* than self-control. 

This is. the age "bf magical and literal thinking. This 

child believes ^hat his wishes will actually come true. Often 

bad thoughts aiout parents are 'a great source of worry . Thes^ 

bad thoughts often occur after the child is disciplined either 

appropriately or inappropriately, 

, Provide the child with emancipation, not amputatibn-let ^ 

hiiD break away gradually. ' 

o Another way to describe the struggle of the child at this * 

age is: I can do "things for myself versus I probably can't do 

' • ^ • ^ 

it. . , 

« 

ACriviTY 1: . 

A person who has shame and doubt about himself often exhibits 
the characteristics of the young child who i§ in the period of 
struggle betweei^ autonomy, shame, and doubt. State what sonje of 
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th^se characteristics are: (insecure about self, stubborn, 
governed by letter/not spirit,^loss of self-control). ^ 



ACTIVITY 2: 

Tell how a child/s exceptionality' might hinder his 
development of autonomy so that .he becomes more shameful and 
doubtful? Some hints follow: 
Physical ; 

Significant others do not let him try to do things on his ^ 
» own. - ' . ' 

Reasonable limits are not set f or him-he is overindulged, 

rather than taught to .develop self control- 
• ' / ^ ' " 

Environmental : ^ ^ 

He cannot do many things on his own because of his physical 
restriction'^. -J 

Mental : ' ^ ■ , ^ - 

The objects and materials gxvefx to him are too difficult ^ 
and he is unable to explore the world oh his' own level. 

The •Tenvironment is insufficiently stimulating 'and therefore', 
he ends up doing things he ought not to do, being unfairly 
restricted. / * . 

Others treat him as though hia limitations are so great- 
that he cannot do anything on his own and, do it all for' him • 

Social : 

Limits are not set for the child, and he learns no self- 
control because he talks his , way out of situations. 



ACTIVITY 3: . , 

"Although thQ basic struggle between autonomy and shame and 
doubt has occured^b^ age 2^, the results of the struggle are 
not irreversible. The teacher can design teaching strategies 
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and activities which will develop autonomy in a child who' feels 
doubtful or "shameful of hts ability to do things on his own. 

Think* of activities which -might help the 'child> to feel more 
confident in his ability to do things on his own. Think of the 
two year old when he struggles with this problem initially • 
What are^ some of his characteristics that must be understood 
'and nurtured appropriately? Hints ^ 

Curiosity ; 

A need'^to explore the world - give the* child freedom to 
expire in the classroom; , ' . 

- • * 

Desire for independence ; < ' , 

Encourage independence but at the child's l^yel (too much 
, freedom and independence is just as bad as not enough for 
the^child who cannot hand^i^ it). . • ^ - 

Wants successful encounters ^yet needs to be able to handle 
failure ; ^ 

/ Give the child opportunity tb explore and experiment, allow 
" Vfor trial and error experiences where failure is pTart of 
the* pro.cess and not threatening; create a *'f ail-saf e*' 
environment. • . ^ • 



eds self-control ; 



'Do not get into power struggle? with the child. Discipline . 
the 'child £tppr,opriately , thinking of discipline as a means 
for teaching a child self-conirol and not as. punishment or 
^ X repa3nnent for a crime. • • * . 



Wants Independence aad^re.sponsibility ; ^ 

Provide the child with gradually increasing responsibilities 
but' gradually , so that the child develops, confidence in his 
ability to assume responsibilities. 



^ACTIVITY 4: 



pow should interpersonal relations be* designed for the^ 
exceptional child so that he can deyelop autonomjj? Hints; 
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' Mentally advanced 'child : 

•If. ot^Eters encou'rage iadependence^n his own level ^and 
allow him to advance forward when he is mentally capable ^ . 
, of doing so - but at the same time do not allow this 

child complete freedom to do what he wants and when he 
^wants to merely because he is mentally mature. The 
••gifted" child mus't learn self-control and Bkjw to fail. 
.^Others mUst challenge him suf f ic'le^ntly so thalj. he must 
struggle to succeed, but always being sure that success 
•is indeed within reach* Of ten' teachers of exceptionally 
% brigHt children forget that their students are^ still 
children and consequeptiy rtiay expect too much of them* 

Mentally Impaired child : 

Design experiences which will allow this child" to su^cceed 
with a minimum of struggling - convey faith^n the cfiild^s 
abilities. Often this requires a readjustme'nt of the 
teacher's expectations of the student, i ,e\ , .relating to 
•tbe mentally impaired child "as if he .or she is mentally 
hopeless or, on the other hand, expectii^g too much of ..the 
mentally impaired child produces shame and doubt^^in the 
child. Mlcw this child to fail safely but also build 
, success, nto the system. ^ ^ ' . ' 

Physically impaired child : 

Within reason, relate to the child as if he can <do things 
on h^s own and do not do everything for him either because 
you^eel sorry for him *or because you think that he is 
helpless. Often the physically handicapped individual can 
/ find alternate meJhs for accomplishing things which may be 
restricted by his handicap. Allow this child the„freedom. 
to explore the classroom and to deal with the work on his 
own terras. Let him decide on his limitations, and if* 
after clos6 stu(iy, you feel that he is imposing unnecessary 
limitations on himself, gradually encourage hiip to venture 
■out mol'e. Make attempts fail safe, convey faith but riotx 
pressure in his ability to try, 

ACTIVITY 5: • ^ " 

How should the environment be designed f or *the exceptional 
child so that he can develop autonomy? Hints: 

Mentally advanced child : 

Have materials available which will be stimulating and 
interesting to this child. If the class activity is below 
the child's academic leve^, find more advanced materialmen 
. the same topic. Allow the child 'to help children who are 
having trouble. 
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Mentally impaired child : 



Provide materials which ara appropriate for his intellectual 
level and also his interest' level . Do not use books* of 
•interest to first graders with sixth graders. 

• Physically Impaired child : 

Eliminate unnecessary barriers for this child and arrange 
the classroom in a way which* will minimize dependence upon 
others for assistance^(e .f . do not place books where they 
are unreachable to the cihild who is confined to a wheelchair) . 

Crisis 3: INITIATIVE VS. GUILT:. (2^ to 5 Years ) 

* 

Backgrouiid Informatit>n ^ 

While the infant was interested in. himself or herself and 
the toddler was intej:ested in the worJd^ and how to "handle it,^ 

A 

the ^re-schooler begins to become interested in people. 

Curiosity is the main feature of this child: 

This is the "why" stage. -This child is beginning to. put 
the world together and takes the initiative to apk questions. 
If his questions are^ squelched," he or she will feel guilty 
and afraid to ask. Leai*ning requites initiative such as 
• the child at this'age naturally exhibits.'' If questions, 
are squelcheds he or she maw become, a poor learner because of 
lack of initiative which isXnecessary for successfuL,learnii\g. 
Two major foci of his curiowity are sex and death. Often 
parents and teachers find these to^»ics' difficult to deal with 
and the jhild's initiative- for asking questions is discouraged. 
The initiative can be discouraged by either no answer' or an 
. answer which Is far to^ advanced for the child and thus is 
incomprehensible to him. 

Initfative implies more. than independence , o? autonomy:, i 
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Initiative means undertaking tasks and taking risks. This . 
stftge^s struggle can be described as "it's ok to take risks 
ax^make mistakes vs. I'd better not try." 

ACTIVITY 1: ' . , 

Although the basic struggle between Initiative and guilt 
occurs during the preschool years, the results of this struggle 
are not irreversabie. ' 'The teacher can design teaching, strategies 
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and activities which will develop initiative in a child who 

feels ^ilty about his curiosity and his desire to know about 

people. Following are some activities^ which might help' a 

chy.d to develop initiative: ^ * ' 

encourage and answer questions 
provide new, stimulating experiences 
provide, trial an^l er3for experijences 

provide a "failsafe" environment, so that the child woUgit 

worry if he fails * : 

"why" questions are allowed and discussed 

\r ' * . ' 

ACTIVITY 2: 

^ State how interpersonal relations should be designed for 

the exceptional child so that he' can^develop initiative. *Hints: 

MentQKlly advanced : ■ . • 

. Answer his questions to the best of your ability. Look up 
. • aiiswers wlteii^you don't know them but tailor the answer to 
the child's leve.l. Encourage questions and answer them. 

Mentally impaired : 

Do not- ignore questions because they seem simple. Respect 
every question and answer it at the child's level of 
thinking, • ■ ' ' . ^ 

Physically impaired : 

Encourage the child's curiosity and do not be so over- 
r pirotective that the child will not" venture on his own to 
find out ^.nsV^rers. 



ACTIVITY 3: ■ 

State how the physical environment should be designed for 

the exceptional chiM so -that he can develop initiative. Hints; 
* • 

M entally adva nced: 

' ' , * 

Provide materials and experiences, which are of interest to 
him and stimulate curiosity., Expqse him to new places and 
ideas , e . g . , ^ musexiras . 
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Mentally Impaired : 

Provide interesting but not overly complicated ^objects* 
for him to explore. Do not buy toys well above hfs level 

Physically i*npaired : 

Remove all physical barriers that are possible to remove 
'•an^ allow the child some initiative to explo:^e and find 

things out withput restricting him and hovering over him. 
* Needless ,to^ say , avoid physically unsafe situations for 
him or si'tuations that become overly frustrating for his • 
curiosity because 6f physical limitations. 

EVALUATION:- ^ 

I,. State the characteristics -of an individual with 

initiative. (Willing to undertake tasks, curious, exploring,. 

will take risks in order to find things out, not afraid to 

try, fail', and try again) 

\ 

^2. State the charact,er4.stics of an" individual;- whv;^ feels 
guilt rather |han initjiative^ (Shy, withdrawn, not» tt-y to 
initiate new things, afr§Lid to ask questions and ,to 'be' curiouS' 
afraid of making mistakes) * « 

3. State how a child's exceptionality mignt hinder *his < 

development of initiative so that he develops guilt instead? ^ 

* 

( Physically impaired : * Interperspnal-others don't allow 
him to venture* out on' his own aniljake risks-if his 
curiosity is squelched .by limitirfg his exploration- 
unnecessarily.^ Physical barriers hinder his exploration - 
and curiosity to find "out * about things.) 

Mentally impaired : ' «^ 

Interpersonal - his questions are laughed at or ignored^ 
for being simplistic. 

Physical - objects and opportunities are either too 
simplistic or too difficult so that he. cannot even 
J formulate questions'. 
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Mentally a^dvance^ :. 

Interpersonal - hie is not given answers to his .questions 
because they are too difficult or perhaps the questions 
'are even .laughed a't for being so cute for coming from a 
child tbis^ age. 

Physical - opportunities for him to find answers out on 
Jiiis own are npt provided. He is restricted physically- 
in his exploratory -activities and stimulating experiences 
are- not provided. , 



Crisis 4: INDUSTRY VS> INFERIORITY (6-12 yeara ) 

Background information ' ^ ^ - 

Thip^lf, of. the child at this period in terms of the triangle 
below: 




The sides. of the triangle must be connected. Each side has its 

own direction .and will not be complete unless it is connected 'to 

the, other two sides. The rays of the triangle represent the 

followj.ng situations that children of this age encounter. 

Separation from home breaking away from. parents, becoming 
more iSdependent and realizing that^ parents are not infallible 
occurs . ' * » , 

Relating to peers^- The feedback from peers has a strong 
influence upon how the child feels about himself. Groups 
of * same-sex peers , peers like the child, provide a consensus * 
fqr the child on his worth. 

Mastering skills - Intellectual competen^je stressed at 
thi^ period^ but physical skills, particularly in games. 
Social skills are also skills jmichVhe child must master 
at this age 'in order to feel like a TOmpetent inSivldual* 
like he can do things ' rather than that he is inferior to 
others. ' . 

* ' ' tt 

ACTIVITY 1: " , 

Children in the elemen^tary years of schooling are struggliijg 

with the feelings of industry and the feelings of inferiority. 
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The teacher can design teaching strategies and activities which 

allow students to te^l mastery instead of inferiority, 

'^Ippther it is when relating to peers, mastering cognitive 

skills, or mastering physical skills'. What are some of .;these 

teaching strategies? Uint-think of the triangle:^ 

Separating from ^home - provide the child with security in 
the classroom, let him know the rules and routines initially, 
assure the child of the mother's return, listen to the 
child express his concerns. 

. Relating to peers - provide umple opportunity for the' chil-- 
drento work cooperatively with each other and to play 
informally without -outside determination of what and how 

*they should be playing. Encourage informal interactions 
among children. " ' 

Mastering skil.ls - provide learning experiences for each 
child which present the optimum degree of challenge for 
the child.' Material which is eitho^r too easy or too 
difficult for> the £hild" will" not produce mastery and 
competenc?e. knowledge which is reachable to the child 
but which requires the child to stretch his mind and ^ 
struggle (not excessively) a little to reach is most 
.'^benef icial. 

✓ 

ACTIVITY 2: 

Tell how interpersonal relations should be designed for the 
exceptional child so -that he or she can develop a sense of 
% industry rat^r than inferiority. * 
Hints: - 

- ■ 

Meatally advantred child : 

. ^pthers must relate as though he or she is a perfectly 
normal person and not someone unique or privileged* The 
child should be placed in situations in which he or she 
raus1<^ interact with and cooperate with other children, 
r regardlisss of their mental levels. He or% she should not 
^ be abl^ to escape from difficult interpersonal situations 
by hiding the face in books. 
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Mentally impaired child ; 

StrenRth^ should b6 subtly brought to. the attention of 
peers sb that they can respect the child for his or her 
^ . strengtbs. He or she should be encouraged to^ interact 
with peers whether they are mentally impaired br not - ' 
Pprcing constant interaction with much younger children 
can be detrimental. Adults should relate to this child 
as tKbugh they have confidence in his or her ability to 
do things and they should adjust their, expectations to 
be appropriate forjthf.^^ level. 

Physically impaired child : 

Others should treat this child as though he or she is 
jMtpable of doing most things and not stress the child's 
mEn4i$ftPs;'ocusing only upon what he or she cannot do. 
Teachers anS children must be taught to emphasiie the 
strehgths and abilities of the child and not on^his 
handicap* ^ . - 




.ACTIVITY 3: 

Tell how the environment should be designed for the 

exceptional child so that he can develop a sense -of" industry . 

Mentally advanced child : ^ , ^ 

Provide stimulating and interesting books, materials, etc. 
at his or her level. Allow him 6r her to stretch to learn, 
but do not provide overwhelmingly difficult material just 
because of the high intellectual ability. 

Mentally impaired child : 

Provide appropriate materials, books,! etc. which allow the 
child to exert some effort in learning. but which also' provide 
success in a reasonable amount of time. Provide physical 
^ equipment which allows the child to master physical skills. 

Physically impaired child : 

Eliminate ail unnecessary obstacles \^hich might hinder this 
child developing physical, social and cognitive skills. 
Design experiences and situations which will by-pass the 
handicap. 

- RemembjBr, in oi'der to develop a sense of industry, one is 
often forced to return to a previous stage of development 
and change the outcome of that stage's struggle. 



EVALUATION 



State the characteristics of an individual who has a 
sense of industry. 

!• (He feels that he can indeed master skills and be 
productive. ) * 

2, State the characteristics of an individual who feels 
inferior to others. (Passive, withdrawn, feels incompetent, 
unwilling to try new things because he is afraid he will fail) 

3. Tell how a cMld-'s exceptionality might hinder his 

development of industi^. . ^ 

\ * 
Physically impaired : 

Interpeijsonal - Others may relat6 to him awkwardly 'as though he 
does not belong.. They may ostracize him,^because of his 
•handicap. His parents may not be able to allow him to 
separate from home because of his handicap. They may be 
overprot ect ive . 

Physical : • 

This child may be incapable of mastjering certain physical 
Skills regardless of the circumstances. 

. Mentally impaired : 

\ Interpersonal - Other children may make fun of this child 
and tease him^ Teachers may relate to him differently as 
though he is not worth the=6ffort. 

Physical environment : 

The child may be incapable of ever mastering certsin 
cognitive- skills^ which the rest of his peers find easy. 
The book, lesson? and .e^cperiences provided for the rest 
of the clasis may be overwhelming for him. 

Mentally advanced : 

^ ^' * • ' 

Intelppersonal - This child may escape into mastering cognitive 
. sKllls at the expense of his social skills. -He m ^ retreat 
intb/the world of books and fail to interact with. his peers. 
Others may stress his academic excellence and give him a false 



s^nse of superiority. Physical environment - The materials 
may be insufficiently challenging for this cMTld. In a.ddi- 
' tion, he' may .not b^'in an environment which stresses the 
• development of physical skills as well (these are also 
important at this age). 

^TERPRESONAL RELATIONS 
. ' , . from 

Sullivan, Harry S. .The Interpersonal Theory 'of Personality . 
New York: F." W. "Norton Co.,- Inc., '1953. 

V 

Infancy (birth to 1 year) : 

Background Information: The infant's sea.se of, self evolves as a 
result of liis transactions with one significant other, his care- 
taker. Tenderness; loving., and physical contact with this person 
are necessary. Although different -people may assume the role of 
carmaker at different times, it is important for all these people 
to be consistent In the- way that they relate to-, the infant. 

ACTIVITY 1: \ 

Tjell.what approach is important for those who work with young 
infants? (They should be consistent with each other when relating 
to the infant, meet his needs when he expresses them, touch him, 
give him affection.) Think of the exceptional-^child. and how his 
exceptionality might be affected by the relationship with the 
caretaker: 

Mentally impaired : \ ' 

-The provider may shy ^away from th^s child because of his 
proMein guilty disgust may cause a lack of positive 
feedback to the child. The provider should try to overcome 
any negative feelings and remember that the child is an 
innocent victim and even more so needs love, affection, and 
touching. 

i Physically impaired : 

The provider may be afraid to handle this child because of , 
.* . his handicap. This makes the child feel unloved. At times 
the physical circumstances makes it impossible to meet the . 
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child's needdf, .The provider should seek alternate means 
for meeting this child's needs for physical contact and 
should design alternate ways to convey love and affection*^ 

EVALUATION 

\. state how an infant might act if "he is cared for by 
consistent/ loving, and nurturing people? Hint: Trusting, 
self-confident, he likes himself. 

2. State how an infant might act (or later on a child) if 
his needs are met inconsistently by cold, uncaring people? Hint: 
Mistrusting, lacking confidence, not liking "himself, low self- 
esteem. 

^TRANS ITION FROM INFANCY TO CHILDHOOD (1-2 years) 
t ' 

Background Information: 

Now €he child begins t6 learn about himself from others 
besides the caretaker. Language .is his outstanding accomplishment 
and is used as a means for establishing relationships with others. 

ACTIVITY 1: 

TiBll how others should relate to the child who is just 
learning language. They should reinforce the language that he 
speaks, providing him" with feedback, allow the child ample time 
to respond^ to questions and to think about things before responding. 
The child should be talked to^nd related to at his own leve,l but 
witho.ut assumptions being made that the child cannot understand 
words in general, e.g., do not talk about the child in his presence 
because you think that he doesn't understand. 
ACTIVITY 2: 

Think of how the child's exceptionality can be handled in such 
a way as to provide positive feedback to him during this stage of 
development* 
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Hints: , . ' ' . . 

ft 

Mentally ac^vanced r ' ' • ' 

Relate to ihis child at his or her social needs level. 



Even if he 
his or her 



not expect 
Also , bewar 



can communicate better than the average child, 
conceptualization may not be on such an advanced 



level as it may appear. In regard to self-:discipline, do** 



too much of this child because of. his precocity, 
e not to artifically inflate this child's self- 
esteem by daking him feel like<^ is the smartest child in 
the world. When he begins to relate to other chilldren, this 
over-inflated ego will quickly and painfully deflate. 



Mentally impaired ; 

Respond to the child's verbalizations at his level and do 
not constantly try to pressure him to do mo^e than he \is 
capable of doing. Speak to him as you would to any chkld 
his age but perhaps slow down or simplify your words, i Do 
not talk ^bout the child in front of 'him just because you 
feel that he doesn't understand you. 



Physically impaired: 



The physical impairment should not affect verbal communications 
Unless' it involves hearing. In that case, use every alternate 
means possible to express feelings, ideas, concerns, rules, etc. 
to the child. Facial expression becomes- important . Do not 
forget to communicate and use other forms of language (e.g. 
body language) when communicating with this child who needs 
your feedback as much as anyone else. • ^ 

EVALUATION 

1. *Tell how learning language affects a child's relationship 
with others. Hint: 'The child can now understand I'he verbal 
messages of others, both good and bad and determines how he feels 
about himself from the verbal feedback which he receives from them. 

2. Tell how the child's ability to learn language also affects 

relationships of others to him. Hint: If he learns it well and can 

coianunicate, others may treat him more positively. Speaking to 

scHneone often flatters them and the fact that this child can com- 
municate often flatters the lis'tener. The good speaker learns to 
feel better about hims61f and often the poor speaker is ignored oj: 
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just tatcen for granted. There is also the danger that the good 
speaker might be related to in a fashion which is beyond his / • 
mental capability and therefpre he ends up feeling incompetent. 

3. Tell how a child's exceptionality might affect his 
interpersonal -relations at this age. Hints: < 

Mentally advanced : 

This child might recpi\^e much attei^ion and posiJ;ive feed- 
back from others ancf therefore feel very good at^out himself. 
However, others may place unreaspnable demands on him 
because of his verbal precocity. No matter how advanced 
a two-year old is in communicating wfth others, his or her 
conceptualization and understanding is not far from that 
of the average two-year-old. 

Mentally impaired : ' 

Others may not communicate much with him because they feel 
that this child cannot understand them. The child then 
receives bad messages about himself by being ignored. On 
the other hand, others may devote excessive tiriie and effort 
trying to get him to understand and communicate beyond his 
ability - the frustration to both parties in this case can 
♦ only create negative self-esteem in the child. 

CglLDHOOD (2-5 years) ^ • 

— tgr 

Background Information: . 

Although he is not exposed to peers, this child is dependent 
upon adult participation. This is the age when adults often take 
it upon themselves to teach children and children's /eelings about 
themselves are affected by these teaching sessions. Children also 
like to have adults join them in their play or at least wa^ch them 
play. ^ • 

ACTIVITY 1: 

Tell what kind of adult participation would^ provide the most 
positive feedback about himself to this child. Parents and other 
adults must design their teaching of this child to be at the child 
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level - whaA they teach him should be stimulating and* challenging, 
but easily reachable. Rote memorization is inappropriate for the 
child at this age. Manipulation and exploration and concrete 

learning is appropriate. ' Provide these kinds of experiences for 

/ . \ 

the child. 
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ACTIVITY 2 ♦ . 

Think of how the child's excepjtionality can be handled to 
provide positive feedback at this age.» H^ts: 

Mentally advanced : 

Stimulating activities, but parents should remember that the 
child is still only a pre-schooler and that his ability to, 
comprehend abstractions will be limited at best regardless of 
how;bright the child is. 

Mentally impaired' : , 

This child should also be challenged but at his level. When 
parents work with him they should have confidence in his 
abilities to learn but they should not be tense to try to 
eliminate the child's handicap if it is impossible to do so. 

{ 

Physically impaired ." 

\ • . ^- 

Challenge this ch^ild appropriately to develpp confidence in 

his ability to achieve. Design learning experiences which 

circumvent the childl's handicap and allow him tor learn to use 

his sti^engths to compensate for his handicap. ^ 

EVALUATION ^ .3 • . - . 

1. State how a: relationship with adults might affect the 
.child's feelings about himself. ^ Hint: When adults arc related 
and provide appropriately challenging learnihg experiences for the 
child, the child learns to feel good about himself and his exper- 
iences. When the adults do not tailor the child's learning 
^experiences to the ability of the child ai\d their egos (especially 
parents) get involved in ^he learning situation, the child may 'gi,ve 



up despair and feel incompetent and unworthy and unloved. 
Often in cases IjWce this , children fear that the love of the 
parent is dependent upon successful learning, ^ . 

2. State how a child's exceptionality might affect 
relartionships with adults. Hints: 

Mentally advanced : 

r 

i Because the child is bright, the parents may assume that 
he is capable of learning extremely difficult material 
which may be beyond his level, as high as it might be for 
his age > The child then feels incompetent and like a 
failure for disappointing his parents,- On the other hand, 
if parents don't challenge this child suf f iciejitly , then 
he may also feel incompetent and unworthy, 

' Mentally impaired : 

Parents may act frustrated with this child's limited 
•capability so that the learning sessions and adult 
* participation sessions only provide the child with 

negative feedback about himseif . This can be partic- 
ularly harmful if the parent desperately tr^es to 
oVjBrcome or ignore the^.child's handicap. Also a parent 
may just ignore this child aitd this child as any child 
this age needs adult participation. 

Physically impaired : 

Others may ignore him because of his inability to accomplish 
certain tasks and not take into account that they need 
adult participation, while others may provide this cjiild 
with too much adult participation and' do too many things 
for him, not alloW{ing%him. to* do them on his own whenever, 
possible, r 

JUVENILE AREA ( LlO years) 
. Background Information 

School provides this child with new opportunities to elabor^ate 
on hifiKfeelings 'about himself and to receive feedback from others 
beside those in his family. This child now establishes himself - 
beyond the family into the larger society. He uow relates primarily 
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with "compeers", playmates who are like himself. Together with 
his peers, ^he collaborates, competes, and cooperates. "In" 
groups and "out" groups are common at this age. 

ACTIVITY 1: 

/ Think of how a child's exceptionality might affect his 
interpersonal^ relations at this age. Hints: 
Mentally advanced : 

This child may escape into books and learning rather than 
make the ,ef forts -to properly socialize with his compeers 
e.g. peers who are like himself^ particularly the same 
chronological age as lie is. His or her aloofness may be 
either self-imposed or imposed by oth^r children. He may 
^ always be in the outgroup .because he is different from his 
classmates. If the child is particularly snobby ^about his 
abilities, he may be disliked by the other children and 
teased. However, if this child knows how to relate to 
people and had learned the give and take of friendship, he 
may be extremely popular and a leader. 

Mentally impaired ; ' • 

*This child may* be ostracized by his peers because he or ' 
she is «o different. Often children are worried about 
peer^s who are so different and at times th^y fear that this 
coikld happen to them. They may make fun of. mentally impaired 
children. At times a mentally impaired child can still excel 
in something such as physical games and art - then the child 
may be respected by his peers. 

Physically impaired ; 

If this child has t^ad continual contact playing with children \^ 
and engaging in give, and take with them and not usln^g nis 
handicap as an excuse for behavior or an inability to do ^ 
things, this chil4 will be accepted by his peets and will 
be able to engage in friendships with compeers and groups of. 
children like himself. However, if he always stands in the 
sidelines -because he fears that he cannot do things and 
therefore, does not lea:rn how to interact with and play with ^ 
children,' he will be ostracized and. constantly in the "out i 
group" . 

ACTIVITY 2: 

Think* of ;.experiences that wiiy help the child develop good, ' ^ ^ 
healthy interpersonal relations at n:hi$ age. - 
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Chi'ldren should have ample opportunity to interact 
informally with their peers, both in school and outside 
of school. 

They' must have the opportunity to engage in the ''give and 
take" of friendships, learning td cooperate, compromise, 
^compete and collaborate. Activities in school which en- 
courage cooperation, competition, collaboration and com- 
promise will help the child develop effect ive interpersonal" 
relations.. 




ACTIVITY 3: 

• w'Think of' how the child's exceptionality can be handled to 
provide appropriate interpersonal relations at this. age. 

Mentally advanced : , 

Do not allow the child to escape from interpersona;L relation 
by burying his nosje in books. Encourage peer interactions. 
These may be difficult for him at first if he is always used 
to being the best, he will have to learn "give and take", 
difficult though it may be" at first. This includes helping 
the child' to cope with the frustration of not having every- 
thing go his way all the time. 

Mentally handicapped : 

By* informing the child 's- peers about the nature of his 
handicap and also letting them see the areas in wfiich this 
child is-not handicapped will help the interpersonal 
rela'tions. ' 

Physically handicapped : 

Design activities which do not restrict this child from 
; participation. If those around him do not focus" on^ the 
child's handicap, the child will devise his own strategies 
to circumvent his handicap and interact with his, peers. 

EVALUATION: % 
1. State what the child looks like who receives positive 
feedback from his peers and. is socializing appropriately? 
Hints: 

The child interacts with groups of children his own age, 
with peers who are like himself.- He or she may be in the 
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"in" graup at times and in the ''out*' group at other times 
but interacts well with peers and is not constantly battling 
with them." He or she can compete, cooperate, and collaborate 
witli fellQw students. 

2, State what the, child looks like, who does not relate 
well to his peers and therefore does not receive the necessary 
positive feedbacks about himself. Hints: \^ 

This Child may be 'aloof from his peers^ never plays with - 
groups of children. Perhaps he only plays with children 
much younger or much older than himself but not with children 
the same age,' He- cannot cooperate, compete aijd collaborate 
effectively with his peers, 

PRE-ADOLESCENCE , (10-12 years) 
Background Information : ^ 

This is the stage which marks the beginning of love. The 

\ ^ 

chi'ld\becomes interpersbnally intimate with one friend who is 
the sime sex, a chum. The chums are, sensitive to what mat;fe^ 



to each other and serve as a soundi'ng board for ideas and feelings. 
This is also the stage when groUps of children form gangs where 
they collaborate as a cohesive group. Children now become con- 
cerned with the other people's self -concepts as well as their cJwn.' 

ACTIVITY 1: 

Tell what kind of interpersonal relationships are healthy for 

the child of this age . Hints :^ 

Friendship with one cihum, in whom the child confided and 
shares experiences. Gangs of children who are mutually 
concerned for each other teach the children the feeling 
and the concern for another which are part of love. 

ACTIVITY 2: , ' 

Think of how a child's exceptionality might be handled to 

provide appropriate interpersonal experiences at this age. 

Hints: 
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Mentally advanced' : 

• >, <i 
Encourage him to establish a friendship with a child^ like 
himself. Encourage participation in clubs and groups with 
which he slfkres mutual interests. 

* 

Mentally impaired ; 

Provide the child with contact with peers y^ho are like himself. 
Physically impaired ; 

If not convinced that his handicap, eliminates him from the 
world of non-handicapped, this child will often be able to 
find a chum on his own. 

^ ^ EVALUATION; 

1. , State what a child -looks like; who has appropriate inter- 

/ pfersonal relations at this age. Hints; 

Has one close friend, a chum, of the same sex in whom he 

confides and with whom he shares informant ion and experiences. 

May belong to a gang of children like himself and is "subject • 
to gang opinion and concerns. V 

2. State how a-chlld's exceptionality might affect his 
interpersonal relations at this age. Hints; 

Mentally advanced ; 

He ^r she may find a peer as gifted and establish a close 
relationship with this individual. On the other hand the 
chi^ld might be incapable of sharing feelings and concerns 
with anyone because he or she has retreated^ into the 
cerebral world and neglected emotional rela'tionships with 
people. 

Mentally impaired ; 

Thii^ child might find a peer like himself and be able to . 
share some of their Experiences and their frustrations. On 
the. other hand this child might become totally ostracized 
from people because there is no one at* his or her level of 
conceptualization with whom intimate, experiences can be shared. 

Physically impaired ; 

This child's handicap need not affect the establishment of a 
close relationship with another. 
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CO GNITI V E DEVELOPMENT ^ 

: ' ^ 

from 

Gardner, H. and Voneche, J. The Essential Piaget , New 
York: Basic Books, 1978. 

This is a theory which is based on the assumptions that 
cognitive development ^progresS^s through stages. Keep in mind 
the following information about the stages: 

a. There is an orderly sequence to the stages. ^ Every 
child progresses through all of them. 

b. The norms or general age spans are approximate. 

c. Development fs gradual and continuous. There is no 
sudden transition from s1 age to stage. ' . . 

d. The rate of development is *inf luenced by experience - by 
the kind and range of exploratory experience which the child 
has* 

e. ' As a child progresses through the stages,' his thinking 
ajt ^ach stage completes, corrects, and combi^ies wttb, the 
thinking of earlier stag'es. New behavior patterns are 
added to the old like on a pyramid. The behaviors of one 
stage do not suddenly disappear when the next stage begins. 

What does this mean in terms of children's behavior? 

a. Do not assume that ^because a child is a particular age 
that he is functioning at a particular level. 

b. Do not^expect a light bulb to light up in the child's head 
instantly and then he will be in the next stage of thought. 

c. Look at the kinds of experiences available to the child* 
Are they many, varied, 4^d of good .quality with respect to • 
his particular level of functioning? Are they appropriate 
for how he presently can comprehend the world? 

d. Examine the child's new behaviors to determine his 
present state of development. Is he correcting past mis- 
conceptions? Is he completing and combining old information, 
learned previously? 

What does this mean in terms of teaching strategies and 

designing activities for children? 

a. Do not assume that because a child is bright, he can 
skip a particular level of development, or that because he 
is not bright that he cannot achieve success in the earlier 
levels of development. 
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Do not use the caild's age^ to judge thinking. 



* Use Piag,etian tasks to db^di^e a child's quality ot 



thinking* 

SENSORI--MOTOR (birth-1 year) 

Background Information :, 

The infant learns that objects and people in the world have 

identities of their own* They exist apart from the child and 

his or her movement in space. The infant learns thro^glT: 

X a. Senses - feel, smell, taste, touch, watch* 

b* motor-skills - learns to systematize actions, organize 
simple movements. 

^ Progression through this stage : In the beginning the world 

is Undifferentiated, from himself, .Objects and people do not have 

a concrete existence. They exist only when he sees them. 

Gradually, through the senses and motor activities, the infant 

learns that objects and' people have an identity of their own. 

ACTIVITY 1: • - 

What experiences are necessary for the infant at this age. 

^ . ■ ' 

Hints: 

Safe exploration of the environment. Use bright^ colorful, saf^^ 
Interesting objects that are not overstimulating,, incorporating a 
variety of shapes, textures, smells, etc. Involve the child in 
games of disappearance and reappearance such as peek-aboo. 

ACTIVITY 2: - 

What experiences might be necessary for the exceptional child? 
^ Mentally advanced : 
" Same as in Activity 1. 
Mentally" impaired : 

Be sure that the environment is not over-stimulating. Allow 
the child ample .time to explore the objects ^with all his senses 
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^ Physically impaired : 

Provide* activities that will circumvent the handicap . and . 
ailQW the child ample exploration with emphasis on the 
sens^ which he does possess. ' 

EVALUATION: • * 

1. State how the infant learns at this age? Hint: Use 
of .touch, feel, smell, sight, taste, use motor skills. 

2. State how the exceptional child might be affected by 
an exceptionality at this age? Hint: , 

, Mentally impaired : 
Motor skills, or exploratory skills may be minimal. 
Physically impaired : 

Cannot touch, feel, use motor skills,. etc. 

PRE -OPERATIONAL (4-.? years) 
— ^ \ * 

Background Information : • ^ 

The groundwork for concept formation apd preparation for the 
organization of concepts occurs at this stage of cognitive devel- 
opment • 

Progression" through this stage involves development of ^ 

arbitrary associations and. basic relationships \ ^he child learns 

through physical manipulation and exploration of concrete objects, 

trial and error problem solving, limitation, makes comparisons > 

sees differences and similarities. Experience is essential • The 

child's quality of thinking is described below: 

egocentricaAly- sees self at center of things from own point 
pf view. . • . 

perceptually - interprets the world "what you see is what you 
get" - bases interpretations through seeing, hear, touch, 
movement. Focuses on one thing at a time - one dimension of 
a situatdon. Does not see relationships among dimensions. 
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Progression through this stage involves initial learning 
of language and ^forming of mental symbols that stand for 
.absent: things or events. 'The child begins to master symbols 
such as words. and digits. At first there is random exploration. 
Then, at about 4 years the child begins to use intuition to figure 
'things out. However, there is no evidence of clearly, well^ 
planned reasoning. He or -she cannot give reasons ¥or why things 
are the way they. are. Pre-operatiori,al-pre-conceptual . 

ACTIVITY 1 : ' ' . ' ' . 

Tell what experiences are necessary for the child who is at 
this s^age of development? Hints: physical manipulation and 

exploration, widje and varied materials (size, shape, color, etc.), 

• # - 

opportunities to learn by trial and error should be .provided. 

ACTIVITY 2: . , ' 

Tell what experiences might be necessary for the exceptional 
child. 1 \nts: 

Mentally' advanced : 

encourage physical manipulations, ete. just as with any 
child this age - do not stress rote memorizations . 

Mentally handicapped ; 

provide opportunities for' physical exploration. 
Physically handicapped ; 

provide activities which provide hiiji with adequate manip- 
le him to explore 
while circumventing 



ulatory activities and ^yhich will enable him to explore 
the world in a trial and error fashion ^ 



his handicap. 
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• EVALUATION 

1. State how a child thinks who is functioning at the 
'pre-operational level of development. Hint: egocentrically , 

^ perceptually , focusing on one element at ^ time. 

2. State how a child at the pre-operational stage learns. 
Hint: By manipulating objects physically and exploring the 
worldj trial and error problem solving, limitation, making 
comparisons , experience with many and varied concrete objects. 

3. State how a child's exceptionality might affect his 
•development at this stage. Hints: 

Mentally advanced : 0^ 

This child may not be provided with opportunities to 
physically explore the world because others feel that he 
is ready ^f or more advanced concepts. No matter how 
bright the child, he or she must still experience the 
manipulations, etc. of this stage. ^Often this child is 
taught* rote memorization such as counting because he has 
a go'od memory, however, these memorizat ioils are virtually 
meaningless when concept development is concerned. 

Mentally impaired : 

The need for repetition and not overly stimulating objects 
must not be nfeglected. Often this child may not be 'pre- 
sented with the opportunity to manipulate objects of 
vat^ying size, color, etc. because others feel he needs very 
babyish toys. 

Physically impaired : 

^This child may not be able to physically explore the world. 

CONCRETE OPERATIONAL (7--11 years) 
Background . Information 

Operations are activities of the mind which deal with 
structures or patterns in the mind. Operations involve 
mental manipulations of the images or thought processes and 
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may be equated with reasoning. Concrete operations involve 




using concrete materials to aid the individual in thinking 




logically. His or her thinking is guided by contact with 


• 


real things and actual situations. At this stage the child 




learns concepts, e.g. number, color^ shape, form, size, length. 




texture, function, sound, weight. Learning occurs via reading 




coupled with physical exploration and experimentatioii with 


■ 


objects including constructive play. Thinking is focused on 




several dimensions at the same time. He can reason and is 




not perceptually oriented. She can understand changes and what 




is involved in them -on a concrete level. 


• 


ACTIVITY 1: ; 




Tell what experiences afre necessary for the child who is at 




this stage of development. Hints: reading, experimenting with 




objects providing soT.e direction - not random exploration, and 




experimentation. ^ 




ACTIVITY 2: 




Tell what ex-periences might be necessary for the exceptional 




child. Hints: 


• 


' Mentally advanced: y ' 




Use enrichment type readings and experimentation. 


• 


Mentally impaired: 


- 


Use readings and experimentation that involve minimal 




complexity. 




Physically impaired: 




Use experimentation that will curcumvent the handicap but at 




the same time foster the development of the concepts concerned. 
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EVALUATION: 

1. State how the child thinks who is in the concrete 

« 

operat'ional level of cognitive development.. 

2. State how a child's exceptionality might affect his, 
development at this s^tage. Hints: 

Mentally advanced : 

He may neglect the need to concretely deal with certain 
objects and ideas. He may resort to reading about every- 
thing and them miss a basic kind of understanding. 

Mentally impaired : 

He may\be^ incapable of reasoning things out in this level - 

reading to obtain information may be a very long, slow 
process. * * ^^^..^^^ 
Physically impaired : " — 

Certain concrete experimentation may be beyond this child's 
physical abilities. 

FORMAL OPERATIONAL (11 on) 
Background Information 

This is the stage of logical operations in the mind without 
the need for concrete materials. The individual can think without 
reference to actual objects or events in the real world. The 
Individual can now hypothesize and work out logical consequences 
such as number, space, time, quality . Hypothetical deductive 
reasoning is possible and the child can analyze and synthesize. 

ACTIVITY 1: 

*/ " 
.Tell what experiences and activities are appropriate for the 

child who is functioning at this level. Hint: 
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Opportunities to experiment, hypothesize, draw conclusions, s. 
read widely. 
ACTIVITY 2: 

Tell what experiences might be necessary for the exceptional 

child. Hints: 

Mentally advanced : ^ ^ 

books and resources on a very high level, a level of. his own 
choosing. 

Physically impaired : 

elimination of restrictions which would bar him from oppor- 
tunities to experiment and deduce information. 

EVALUATION: 

1. State how the child who is functioning at this stage 
thinks? 

2. State how a child's expectibnality might affBct his 
thinking at this stage? Hints: 

Mentally impaired : 

He or sheds probably incapable of reaching this stage if he 
is retarded. 

Pl^ysically imi^aired : 

Certain areas may be restricted -because of the physical 
impairment, but by now the child has ^hopefully learned to 
circumvent his hkndicap. 
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^ Module III 

Cooperative Teaching Among Regular and Special Educators* 

STRAND: .Developing ' 
INTRODUCTION: ' \^ 

Two prime concepts, appropriate education and least 
restrictive environment , ^ provide new and sharp foci for the 
education of exceptional children. No' longer are major consid- 
eration^j^ what special class?, what grade leyel?, which teacher?, 
in what room?. No longer are regular and special educators refer- 
ring students to each other's programs. The focus shjftts from 
school, its personnel, its classrooms, and its programs to the 
student and his learning neieds. The functions of education pro- 
granuning: evaluating for an appropriate education, planning for 
an appropria'te education, and implementing an jappropriate education 
in trie least restrictive environment require a change in rhinking 
and planning patterns of regular and special educators. Previous 
administrative and supervisory areas of responsibility — the 
nature of learner, content (purpose, goals, objectives), and 
instruction (methodology, physical environment , personnel) must 
now merge meaningfully into smooth flowing patterns of educational 
provision. In order to accomplish this personnel responsible must 
establish cooperative working relationships striving toward a 
common goal, or, a unitary- approach, 

GOAL: D^emonstrate strategies for facilitating cooperative work 
relationships among regular and special educators. 

» 

♦This module was developed ^with th6 aid of Vince Yamilkooki. 
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Give evidence of knowledge pertaining to the performance 

of both regular and special educators in the planning 

and providing -of education to exceptional children in 

f ^ 

least restrictive educational environments including: 

a. special education prograra areas, delivery models, 

* 

and procedures. 

--^ 

b. roles and functions of regular and jspecial educators 

c 

in the delivery of services. 
Qive evidence of knowledge pertaining to goal oriented 
behavior in group processes and the development of this 
behavior including: 

a. The lEP process and the tasks of individual commit- 
tee members in developing and implementing an lEP. 

b. The roles and functions of leadership personnel from 
regular and special education in providing an appro- 
priate education for handicapped students. 

c. cooperative or unitary programming. 

Give evidence of knowledge pertaining to the^ strategies 
for developing communication among regular or special 
educators, leadership personnel and teachers, and in 
group processes, i.e. lEP planning and implementing. 
Give evddence of being able to participate in: 

a. the development of LEA policies concerning special 
education procedures and communicate these policies 

to staff., 

i 

b. communication with regular and special e^^ucators 
pertaining to roles and functions of each and to 
each other. 
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c. the facilitation of communication between regular 
and special educators, especially among lEP members. 

5. Give evidence of being able to: 

i ' a. function in a coopeijative or unitary ^manner . 

\ b. encourage and facilitate the perfo^rmance of others 
in a cooperative or unitary manneiOv, 

c. facilitate cooperative instructional planning among 
regular and special educators. 

d. facilitate the development and implementation of 
an lEP. 

6. Give evidence of being able to: 

a, relate to the human needs of persons participating • 
^' in an education setting for exceptional children. 

b. y recognize the merit of the performance of others 
/ in a cooperative or unitary setting. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 

I 

Activity 1: 

Questions: 1. What programs (^i-ncluding administration, service, 

etc.) are involved? 
What personnel are involved? 
What facilities are involved? 
What procedures are involved? 
2. What interactions must occur between person? 

What are controllers of these interactions, i.e. 
people, space, time? 

Who or what are controllers (facilitators or non- 
facilitators) of interaction? 
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Actions: 1. Discuss within the framework of schools in 
general: rural-urban, large-small, etc. 

2. Discuss possible agents conducive to change or 
aversive to change. 

3. For your own use only - prepare a description^ of 
your school and/or schooi system wi^ain the con- 
text of the above. The present in relation to the 
ideal . 

Resources : 

Georgia Special Education Annual Program Plan, PL 94-142 . 
Atlanta, GA: Georgia Department of Education, 1979. 

Turnbull, A. P. and Schulz, J. B. Mainstreaming Handicapped 
Students (Chapter 2) . Boston:. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
1979. 

Filrn: Public Law 94-142 : Equality of Opportunity . 
Greensburg, PA: Instructional Media Services. 

Activity 2: 

Discuss: What is goal oriented behavior? 

What ar^: purposes of education? 

goals of educfation? 
objectives of education? 

/ 

How are the above derived? What are tl>e roles of 
' teache:|^, supervisor, administrator? WhA^ directs the 
behavior of teachers, supervisors, administrators? 
Prepare working paper: developed during module 

What are perceived consonant and disonant factors 
pertaining to the education of exceptional students in the 
mainstream; the planning for it? What is group process? 
How does it relate to the education of exceptional students? 
Discuss at end of module. 
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Prepare: For identified exceptional students from your school 
system, identify learning needs; the different persons who 
could provide it; and what would be requil^^d to get these 
people together. How can leadership personnel from regular 
and special education function to facilitate the above? 
For your use only-relate the questions above to your school 
and/or school system, ^ 

Resources: 

Shotick, Andrew L, & Rhoden, Jane 0. "A Unitary Approach: 
Programmin^j f or the MR, M ental Retardation , 11 , 1 , 
1973, p, 35-39/ 

Fenton Kathleen S. , Yoshida, Roland K, , Maxwell, James P, 8^ 
Kaufman, Martin J, ''Recognition of Team Goals: An 
Essential Step Toward Rational Decision Making,*' 
E xceptional Children , 45, 8, .1979, p. 638-644. 

Cochrane, Pamela V, & Westling , David L, "The Principal^ 
and Mainstreaming : Ten Suggestions for "Success , " 
Educational Leadership , 34, 7, 1977, 506-510. 

Nevin, Ann.- "Special Education Administration Competenoies 
Required of the General Education Administrator," 
Exceptional Children , 45, 5, 1979, p, 363-65. 

Raske, David E. "The Role of General School Administrators 
Responsible for Special Education Programs," Excep- 
tional Children , 45, 8, 1979, p. 645-46. 

Activity 3: 

* Discuss: Problem solving in education. 

Group processes in problem solving in reference to - 
Reactions of regular and special educators 
to PL 94-142. 

Problems arising in the schools because of PL 94-142. 
Processes used in and solutions derived. 
State of Georgia Program Plan. 
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Resources: "-vT^ 

Likert, Rensis. The Human Organization . ' New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1967. 

Maslow, Abraham H. Motivation and Personality . New York: 
Harper and Row,' 1954. 

McGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise . New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, I960-. ^ 

McGregor, Douglas. Leadership and Motivation . New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Book Company. 

Miles, Raymond E. *'Human Relations or Human Resources?** 
Harvard Business Review , 43, (4), 1965, p. 148-63. 

Roubinek, Darrell L. **Will Mainstreaming Fit," Educational 
Leadership , 35, 3, 1978, p. 410-12. ^ 

Sergiovanni, Thomas Jf **Human Resources Supervisor,** In 
Thomas Sergiovanni (ed.). Professional Supervision 
for Professional Teachers . Washington, D.C.: ASCD^ 
1975. 

Sexton ; Michael J. and Switzer, Karen Dawn Dill. **Educational 
Leadership: No Longer a Potpourri,** Educational Leader - 
ship , 35, 1977, p. 19-24. 

Activity 4: 

Be familiar with in ox^der to be able to discuss and parti- 
cipate in group activities: 
PL 94-142 

Regulations for PL 94-142 

The State of Georgia Plan for Exceptional Children 

The Local School District Plans for Exceptional Children 

lEP Planning 

Discuss: Desired goals for exceptional children through an 

array or continuum *of service and barriers to achievement 
of the goals. 
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Participate in group activities: 
Identifying barriers. 

Possible means to overcoming barriers. 

Making decisions on alternative means to overcome barriers. 

Plan: In-service activities^ to communicate these alternatives 
to regular and ipecial educators concerning their roles 
and involve them in planning and decision making prociess. 

Activity 5: 

Case studies representing students with varying exception- 
alities and combinations of exceptionalities, degrees of 
exceptionalities, and in different school settings. 
Relsman-Shotick lEP Planning Process- 
Participate in groups to:. 

Identify impact of generic factors on learning 

Select educational goals 

Specific educational objectives 

Performance objectives 

Identify means to meet these objectives (persons, places, 
materials - all resources) 

Activity 6: 

Materials previously used: 

Mas low 

McGregor 

Miles 

Sergiovanni 
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Discuss: 

Acceptance of persons. ^ 

Value of persons vs . prof essional domain. 

Differing facilities of persons for self-expression. 

Encouragement of persons in a group process. 

Critique of contributions of persons in a group process. 



I 
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Module IV 

The Supervisor as a Creative Problem Solver 

STRAND : Developing 
INTRODUCTION: 

Why should system level personnel be concerned with 
developing ability to engage in creative problem solving? 
Mainstreaming has brought about new and sometimes frightening 
experiences for both regular classroom and special education 
teachers. Both are undergoing role changes to a certain degree. 
Problems are arising for v/hich .there are no answers since main- 
streaming is new to many teachers. Supervisars who are original 
ill their thinking, fluent in generating ideas, flexible m their 
thinlc^g,- and resist coming to premature closure in decision 
making are able to identify solutions to such problems. 

The creative problem solving process used in this model 
is closely related to the Diagnostic Teaching Cycle that under- 
lies Module V. This similarity is pointed out in Chart I. The ^ 
process for developing the competency in this module is patterned 
after work of E. Paul Torrance (1979). Creative problem 
solving involves five steps: 

1. a. Sensing. that there is a problem, 
b. Identifying the real problem. 

2. Generating alternative solutions. 

3. Evaluating these solutions by a set of criteria. 

4. Selecting a solution and trying it. 

5. Evaluating the solution's effectiveness in terms of 
whether or not the problem is alleviated. 



Cha;p^ I 



DTC 



CPS 



lEP 



Identify strengths 
and weaknesses 



Hypothesize reasons 
for achievement 
and non*achlevement 



Formulate objectives 
Specific objectives 

Behavioral objectives 



Instructional ^ 
Program 



Evaluation 



Identify the real 
problem 



Braln^orming 
possible solutions 



V 

Selecting criteria 
for judging solutions 



Trying a solution 



V 

Solving the problem 



Reasons for referral 
Assess data 



Staffing 



Long-term goals 

Specific objectives 

(Teacher transfers 
into behavioral 
objectives) 



Instruction 



Student meets objectives 



GOAL: Demonstrate creative problem solving (CPS) skills. 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. Demonstrating skill in sifting out the real problem 
fromja set ^of confounding issues or apparent problems. 

2. Having selected a specific problem for attack, generate 
many feasible soliitions. 

3. List a set of criteria for judging each of the possible 
solutions . 

4. Fori a "solution - criteria" grid; weigh each of ''the 
criteria on the basis of importance to the problem; 
and select a particular solution for implementation. 

5. Evaluate the effectiveness of the solution by observing 
whether or- not it made a difference in alleviating the 

' problem. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: ^ 
Activity 1: Identify a teacher who is resistant to having an 
exceptional child mainstreamed into his or her classroom., 
Geiierate a list of possible reasons that might underlie this 
rec^istance. Ask the teacher to develop his or her own list. 
For example, is the teacher feeling inadequate? put upon? ■ 
overwhelmed? Does the teacher have a negative attitude 
toward the handicapped? Is the teacher aware of why he is 
resistant or is the problem one of 3ack of awareness on the 
teacher "s"!)^!^? Compare yours and the teacher's lists of 
possible real problems . Discuss the lists of hypotheses as 
' to the real problem with the teacher. 
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Decide upon the real problem as a team -V^he supervisor 
and the teacher. (Relates to Objective 1.) 

Activity 2: Select* a problem and brainstorm alternative solutions 
Read the following to find out the rules of brainstorming: 
Torrance (1979), Osborn (1963), Parnes, Noller, or Biondi 
(1977), and Noller, Parnes. and Biondi (1976), The four 
rules of brainstorming are listed in Torrance (1979) as fol- 

^ lows : ' 

a. No negative criticism; defer judgment until a large 
number of alternatives has been produced, 

b. Freewheeling is desired; the wilder the ideas the better 
Quantity is desired; include the small, obvious alterna- 
tives as well as the^wild, unusual, clever ones/ 

V 

d. Combine alt^natives and hitchhike upon alternatives to 
/p/oduce, new/ones. (Relates to objective 2.) 
ActivitjIyS: ^Iter^ative solutions to the problem selected in 

Activity 1 should now have been listed. Some of these will 
satisfy the situation more than others. Why? Because some 
of the solutions meet, criteria that are more important. 
Therefore,, it is necessary to become aware of such criteria 
and list them so they may be used to judge the possible solu- 
tions. Examples of criteria include: 

a. cost in. time 

b. cost in money 

c. cost in human energy 

d. feasibility 

e. practicality 
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f. acceptance to policy of administrators, school board, 
teachers, community, etc. 



relevance to situation 



h. relevance to problem 

i. 

J. 

(Relates to objective 3) 
Activity 4: A table in the form of a grid can now be formed 

with the set of solutions listed along the left side and the 



criteria across the top as shown: 



1. Learn more about the children 
through inservice . 


5 


5 


5 


4 


19 


2. Take courses on exceptional 
children. 


2 


2 


4 


5 


13 


3, Engage in socio-drama techniques. 


3 


3 


3 


2 


11 


4. Leave teaching for other work. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5. Practice creative problem solving. 


4 


4 


2 


3 


13 




For a set of fiv? possible solutions assign weights of 
from 1 to 5 for each of the criteria, with satisfactory 
criteria receiving heavier weightings. For example, the 
most weight, five, would be assigned if the cost in money 
is acceptable, cost in terms of time is satisfa ^ry, if 
solution is feasible, and if solution has relevance for the. 
problem. The totals coliunn will be found by summing in a 
horizontal direction across j:i2±t.eria as- shown in the grid. 
The totals colujnn helps to ilarrow selection of solutions. 
(Relates to objective 4.) 
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Activity 5: Select qne of your possible solutions for 

implementation. After an appropriate length of time 
evaluate your solution in terms of whether it is helping 
to alleviate the problem you had selected. If not, then 

reinitiate the creative problem solving process. (Relates 

< 

to objective 5. ) 
RESOURCES FOR FURTHER STUDY: 

Torrance, E. Paul. The Search for Satori & Creativity . 

Buffalo, New YorlEl Creative Education Foundation, 1979. 
(May be ordered from Creative Synergetic Associates, Ltd., 
4623 - 261st St., Great Neck, NY 11020, single copy $8.95 
plus postage. ) 

Arieti, Sylvano. Creativity: the Magic Synthesis . New York: 
\ Basic Books, 1976. 

Osborn, A.F. Applied Imagination . 3rd Edition. New York: 
Scribners, 1963* \ 



Parnes, S. J., Noller, R. B. , & Biondi, A\ M. Guide to {Creative 
Action. New York: Scibners, 1977. 



Noller, R. B. , Parnes, S. J., & Biondi, A. 
book. New York: Scribners, 1976. 



M. Creative Action- 



EVALUATION ACTIVITIES: 

Objective 1: In your role as supervisor of a group of teachers 
who are now involved in mainstreaming one or more 
handicapped students into the regular classroom 
you are involved in developing creative problem 
solving skills. You may or may not believe this to 
be a worthwhile venture. If you buy into creative 
problem solving as worthwhile, :'OU may have to work 
with one -or more teachers who do not- In either 
caige, it is important to be aware of why you or 
teachers are not willing to learn this skill. List 
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reasons why creative problem solving is not 
acceptable. Discuss your list with other super- 
visors and with teachers • Sift out the reasons, 
and list what appears to be the real problem in 
selling creative problem solving as a necessary 
skill. 

Develop a checklist of possible problems that 
a supervisor would encounter as he or she attempts 
to engage teachers to use CPS as a strategy in 
teaching handicapped children in regular class- 
rooms. Use this checklist with teachers to help 
diagnofee their attitudes toward developing this 
skill. 

Objective 2: Develop a list of possible solutions for the problem 
of engaging teachers in becoming creative problem 
solvers . 

Objective 3: Categorize the solutions developed in objective 3 
according to salient criteria. For example solu- 
tions that best resolve attitudinal problems; solu- 
tions for teachers who lack knowledge of how to make 
' instruction more concrete, etc. 

Objective 4: Describe to teachers how to form a solution ~ 

criteria grid. Then collect grids from several 
teachers to determine how well you are describing 
this component of thp CPS process. 
Objective' 5: Write a vignette about a child who is mainstreamed 

\ into a teacher's class. Incorporate a problem situ- 
\ation. Ask five teachers to read the vignette and 



have them list three problems that they read 
into your simulation; one problem from their 
point of view; one problem from the handicapped 
child's perspective; and one problem from the 
perspective of other students in their classroom. 
Then guide them through the following steps and 
record the process in written form: 

a. Identify three real problems from the three 
vie\vpoints as instructed. Select one of the 
problems for solution, 

b. Produce alternative solutions to the problem 
selected, 

c. Select criteria for evaluating the solutions 

d. Weigh the solutions using a criteria-solution 
grid. 

e. Interview each of the teachers in regard to 
their awareness of how they now believe they 
can engage in creative problem solving. 
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^ . Module V 

Diagnostic Supervision 

STRAND: Diagnosing 
INTRODUCTION: 

Why should system* level personnel be concerned with 
developing ability to engage in diagnostic teaching? As' 
supervisors carry on support activities for teachers with 
whom they work, they often apply some of the same skills that 
effective teachers use with students. One cluster of such 
skills involves competence in diagnostic teaching. Reisman 
(1978) described diagnostic teaching as a five component 
cycle including: Identifying, Hypothesizing, Developing 
Instructional Goals and Objectives, Implementing the Instruc- 
tional Goals, and Evaluating. 

The supervisor must identify strengths and weaknesses 
concerning his or her own knowledge of teaching students with 
special educational needs and next, be able to Identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of teache.rs in their abilities to 
,do this. Unless tLie supervisor is aware of salient issues 
which concern a teacher involved in working with an exceptional 
child, he or she is not in a strong position to help. Further- 
more, the supervisor must be aware of resources ):o suggest to 
the teacher in need of help. Such resources may involve 
suggesting relevant readings, providing inservice activities for 
teachers, and accumtjlating instructional materials to facilitate 
the teacher's roles. 
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The supervisor must generate hypotheses as to possible 
causes of teachers* weaknesses in teaching exceptional children 
in-order to formulate goals for alleviating such weakness. The 
hypothesizing component of the Diagnostic Teaching Cycle may 
need to be directed to the supervisor in some instances to 
determine why one's supervisory behavior is not effecting a 
change in a teacher's behavior with special educational 
needs students. 

Next, after problems have been identified, strengths have 
been pointed out, and weaknesses isolated, hypotheses are 
generated to serve as clues for developing solutions for 
helping a particular teacher or group of teachers involved 
in teaching exceptional students in the regular classroom. 
The supervisor must next engage the teachers in goal setting. 
The supervisor also must set his or her own goals' for facili- 
tating teachers* growth. After the long term goal.s are set, 
ttiey must be analyzed into manageable components and sequenced 
according to tr^eir order of ^attainment , 'Each of these goal 
components must then be translated into one or more observable 
objectives in order for the supervisor to evaluate whether the 
teacher has developed the needed skill or competence that was 
here-to-fore lacking. These goals, goal components, and 
observable objectives form the structure of the supervisory 
program that the supervisor will engage in with the teacher(s). 

Finallj?, the supervisory program that evolved from the 
identifying, hypothesizing, and goalifying components of the 
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diagnostic teaching cycle is implemented and evaluation 
activities ensue. 

Evaluation in Reisman's model of diagnostic teaching is 
both formative and summative in nature. Formative evaluation 
occurs throughout the Diagnostic Teaching Cycle and selrves as 
ongoing feedback. Summative evaluation activities are directed 
to the effectiveness of ,the supervisory program that evolved 
from the goals. 

GOAL: Demonstrate diagnostic supervisory strategies. 
OBJECTIVES : 

1. Demonstrate skill in identifying relevant strengths 
and weaknesses of teachers engaged in instruction 
of exceptional children- in the mainstream. 

2; Demonstrate ability to hypothesize reasons for teachers' 
strengths and weaknesses related to their instruction 
of exceptional children in the mainstream. 

3. Demonstrate skill in identifying long term goals that 
underlie the supervisory activities necessary to 

c 

help a teacher or group of teachers improve their 
competence in mainstreaming. 

4. Dsmonstrate ability to analyze a long torm goal 
into manageable components and sequence these 
ccmponentL in an effectiVv^ supervisory curriculum. 

5. Demonstrate ajDility to 'cranslace a goal curoponeat into 
observab]e objecvives in or'^er to evaluate teacher 
performance as well as the effectiveness of tne 

supervisory act.ivitios . 

\ 
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6. Demonstrate ability to translate the goals, 'goal 
components, and observable objectives xnto a super- 
visory program. ' /^^^ 

7. Demonstrate skill In evaiuation of the effectiveness 
of the supervisory activities directed to facilita- 
ting teachers* abilities related t^o teaching exceptional 
students in the mainstream. ^ 

8. Demonstrate skill in applying the diagnostic teaching 
cycle model to one's own supervisory ef fectiv3ness. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 
Activity 1: Observations. 

Identify a student who receives instruction both an a 
resource room and in a regular classroom for portions cf the day. 
I^ist instructional techniques that are Unique to 'the resource 
teacher that you do not observe in the reguia*' clas&rocir situation. 
Do the same for the regular clasc-room; list instructional tech- 
niques employed with the student that are unique to the regular 
clissroom environment. Meet with both of the teachers oo- 
served anU ask each to explain whether or not the instructional 
procedures used in one instructional environment might be 
generalized to the other. This discussion should help the 
supervisor and the two teachers become aware of problems in- 

» 

volved in applying resource room techniques to mainstreamlng 
situations and vice versa. Repeat with other exceptional 
students and their teachers. (Relates to all objectives.) 
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Activity 2\ Observations/ ' • 1 , ' 

^ Isient^ify a regular classrpom teacher who has made it 
known th*at he or she fe'els very^j>6m'fortable with the. concept ) 
of^iinstreamlng. Observe this teacher**s behaVior during main- 
streaming activities. Repeat* with^ oth6r teachers who are com-* 
forta^le with mainstreaming . (Relates to objecti'ves 1,2,7.) 
Li^t '5 behaviors, common to all. . ^ , • 

Ac-tiVity .3: Observations. 

Identify. a regular elassrpo^m teacher who has made it 
known that he or si}e feels very uncomfortable witt) the concept 
of m^instreaming> Observe the teacher* s behavior " during main— 
streaming .-activities . Repeat witti other .teacher^ who are un-^ 



comfortable with, malnstreaming. List 5 behaviors common to 
all,. (Relates to^objectives 1,2^7)., * * ' - 

A.ct*ivity,. 4 : ' 



> 

4 ' " - « 
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Develop criteria for identifying strengths and weaknesses. 
Utilizing the, data* from activities two and three aljove, list 
behavior observed under the two conditions; comfortable and 
uncpmfortable with mainstreaming. Conifer with a wide variety . 
of teacliers at all relevant grade Levels, regular class- . 

room, and resource — , and obtad^n a consensus' of which, of , * 
the .criteria developed from' observational ^ji^^ th^ teachers 
believ^.to be most salient for' purposes of identifying their 
strengths and weaknesses as they work with expe^tional children 
•in thfe mainstrearMng. (ReJLs^es to objectives* 1 ,2 ,7 , 8) , 



Activity 5: Read. • * 

Reisman, Fredricka.* K. * A Guide' to the Diagnostic Teaching ^ 
, of Arithmetic. ^Columbus /• Ohio : rCharles E.* Mj^rrill • 
'PubJ ish'ing Company , 1978 , Chapter One. 
^ • • r ^ ^ ' ' ^ n ' • . • 

List other headings on diagnoaing .strength,s and wearknesses. 

As. a result of tliese readings dt^ye'lop a list of hypotheses'^hat 

may be us*ed to explain teachers* stron<5ths a;id weaknesses as. they 

are ehgaged. in teaching exceptional studerv:^s in the regular cilass 

room. (Relates to objectives 1^^2,3,7,8). • • ■ 

N ; . : • • 

*' , " ' 

Activ,ity*6: 'Evaluating . ^ ' ' , / 

" Administer appropria^te instruments to evaluate teachers* 

attitudes toward mairistreame'd students. A sug'gested approach is 

described' in the f?)llowing' sources : • - - \ * 

... ^ • . 

^ Reisman, Fredricka K. A Guide to the Diagnostic Teaching 
of^rithmetic. Columbus , Ohio: Charles E. Meri^ill , 1978 . 

^Reisman, Fredricka K. Diagnostic Teaching in Elementarj^ 
School Mathematics. Skoki'e, IllJLnois: • Rand McNally 
'Publishing Company, 1977,' Chapter FiVe. (Relates to • 
-objectives 1,2,3). * ^ « ; 



RESOURCES FOR FORMER' STUM: 

ft 

Rea<f for Activity 5: 
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Blake, Kathxyn A. Teaching the Retarded . Englewood Cliffs, 
. 'New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, In-c. , 1974, Chaprers Eli^ven, 
•^nd Twelve. - ' . • 1 * • 

Clarizio, H.F. and McCoy, G.F. Behavior Disorders in ^ 
^ • Children . N.Y, : Jhomas Y. Crowell Co., 1970, Chapter 
Twelve. \ ^ • - 

Hall^han-^ D.P. and KaOffman, J. Mr E^^ceptional Chil^dren . 
^Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey:- Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1978, 
(In e&ch chapter read the section entitled': /'Educational 
Considerations for the (^ category of exceptionality 

Hewett, F. M. and Forness^ S.R. Education of Exceptionar 
Learners . Boston: .Allyn and' Bacon , Inc ; ,1977 , Chapters 
" ^ '5en; Eleven, Twelve, Thirteen,- Fourteen, ^nd Fifteen. ^ * 



Hobbs; Nichola.s. Th(=uJutures of Children . San Francisco, ^ ' 
^California: Jossey-Bass Publishers, '197(T, Chapter Three. * 
" * * • ' 

.* ^ Hogan, John C. The .School , The CourtS;> and the Public 
. Interest . Lexin^f on.y. Massajchusefts : xD. C. Heath and 
Compp^ny, 1974, Chapter Fiv^. ' • ^ ' 

^^^^^Ifneedler , R. D. and Tarver, S. G. Chan^ i np^ Perspecti>ve s 
• in Special Educatio n. .Columbus, Ohio: ' "Charles E; Merrill^ 
Publishing Company, 1977, iPart 3\ c / ^ 

''Long, -Nl Jr, Mprso, W: C., Newman , '-R/ G . Confli^ct in> the 

Classroom: T:*he Fducation of Emotionally Disturbed Children . 
' Belmon/t,, California. Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1976; 
. Chapters Four,' Fiv'o, afrd Six. ' ^ ■ - 

' * Meyen, 5. L. Vergason,' G. A., Whela>n,'R. J.^ Instrucltional 
^ Planning: fo'r Excep*tional -Chil dren . .Denver / Colora^i^ : ^ ' 
.Love Publishing Company, 1979, Part 1.- Assessment,, pp. 3-137. 
< ' * ' ' ' « . ... 

Meyen Edward L. Exceptional Children uhd Youth . Denver, 
f ' Cqlorado: Love Publishi'^ng Company, 1978, Chapter'Three . 

M.oran , M . R . Assessment ot the Exceptional Learner in 

the Regular:i^la6sroom. DerTver, Colorado: Love Publishing . 

Company, 197S7 Chapter Two. • ' 

Pasanella, A: .L^. and 'Volkmo^ ,^ C. B. Cpmlng *Back . . , Or ( 
Never Leaving , .-^^olumb^is Ohio: Charles E. Mprrill 
• ^' TublisKing Company ^1977 ^ ^Chapter .Three . . ' 

* 

Reynolds, M. and Birch, J. W. Teaching . Except-ional 
Children in Al^l A Vnerd^ ca's Schools . Reston* Virginia: The.^ 
». Council- for Exceptional Children, 1977,, Chapter Three. ^ 

Read for Activity 6: ^ • . ^ 

•'Meyen, E. , Vergasoh, O. A. Whelan , R . J. Instructional 
. Planning for Except ioVia l Children Denver, Colorado: ^ Love 
^Publishing Company ; 77979 , PaTT^- EvaUiation, pp. 349-468, 

^Pasanella, A. 'L. and Volkmor C . B. C oming Back , . . ' Or 
^ Never LeaviYig.* ^ ^Co^-umbug, Ohio-: ^ Charles' E. Merrill' Publishing 
Company, 1977,' Chapter Four. . - . - 
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EVALUATION ACTIVITIES : . ' . 

Objective' 1: . - • '-^ ' ' i . ] 

' Develop a checklist lor ^serving strengths and weakn^s'ses 

of teachers as they are engaged^ in. teaching one or more special 

heeds students. - Ask teachers under *your supervision to state 

jtheir' agreement or disablement wi^tjh items on the checklist'. ^ 

Criteria for judging item§ include:" "^-elevance to task; con- 

.siderat'ign of present level of competence of those to be judged, 
• • <^ ~ * \ / 

i^e. Tairhess •criterion.; agreement or consens.us as* to importance 

of item contents fo task; and sa^isf a<itory level of objectivity 

allowed for by the items. - ^» - " ^^v* 

o • • • . # 

Objective 2:. , • - ^ ^ ^ 

.After obseryg^tions of! five -teachers , discuss with them the 
hypotheses generated. ^ Judge hypotheses for, accuracy^ by, 



degree 'of agreement by teachers^ involved . ' . , ^ • - 

... ^ . . . ' / - • : . 

QtijecfjbVes 3, 4/ 5, 6; ' ' « . 

t * • * 

Work -with a teacher who is Remonstrating low level 

* * « 

competence in instruction., of special needs students to*, develop 
three goals ,^ 3 components of.e^ch of the.se g(oals, and 3 ob- . 

servable objectives for* each, of the broad goafs. Help this 

' * ' - * ^ \ . 

teacher -form a self-help program for strengthening -hiso or her 

instruction of -this- student or group of students. 

Objective 7:' r * * 

Evaluate the program ■'developed in the .pre.vJLaus. activity 

according to 'the following criteria: * ' 

a* Are the goa*ls feasible giveii .time and fiscal condi- , 
t ions?^ ' . - » i , ' 

^ b. .Are the necessary suppprts for the teacher available?- 
c/ Does the teacher biiy^into the glan? 



Objective 8: . ' - 

. * Write^ai} autobiography 'entitled, *'My Growth as a Super- 

visor of Teachers Who Are Mainstreaming Handicapped Children'*, 
• ' • ;. 

Develop .this'essay along the compohents bf • Reisman ' s Diganostic . . 

• • • ' ^ • * < . . • ' * . , ^ I 

"Teaching Cycl-e* Include your awareness, of how yoix can. betted / 

^identily^trengths and^ weaknesses in yourself^ as a\^upervisor j . 

of te.achers involved in mainstreaming. List arid discuss hypb- 

thei^es as to why you believe this grov/th has .come' about. Discuss 

• ' *■ - , ' 

the goals you ^had set fol* yourself during progress through* thid 

^ • - • • .. , ■ ... 

module Tell why^ you selected the goals you chose and evaluate* 

..." / * • ' • ' * . ' 

them' as to! their importance in helping you, grow. Describe how 
^you implemented your gojals and obje.ctives. Finally, evaluate 
where you aro, n.o\v. m 'your supervisoTy competence and Ust goals/- 
you still wish to .accompijlsh . . ' 
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MODULE VI *. ■ , 
Serve as a" membi^r .of^n JEP Team. .. " - \' . 

/ * ^ « . , • 

STRAND: Bridging ^ ' - 

INTRODyCTION: • . - / 

V A major requirement for the educ*ation of excepi:ional 
'children in both federal and st^ate iaw.is an individually *appro- 
priate education program. Coasi deration -df this requirement has' 
resulted in copcern and varied approaches to concept and imple- 
mentation. . in , actuality^the basi?^ for an* individualized appro- 
•pfiate education program i3 within the term' equal education * 
opportunity , i\e., an fequal. opportunity to achieve at one-' s * 
optimum through educational! provisions' ( curriculum, methods, 

' * ^ ^- / ■ • • 

environment's) appr<jpriate to one's performance capabilities. This 

^ is no more and no less than that on whipl^ jeducat^ion rfor the non- 

.handicapped* is purported to be based. Learnings are selected for 

the non,-handicapped on the basis of some valtfe to ^ the student for 

develojMne^t and performance; they are soQueripedl^nd paced at 

appropriate developmental levels; and ,ipstructi6n is proviided 

within structures •and. constraints most conducive to learning. 

• ^' • . • * . * 

/ ^ Be definition, exceptional students are those who. differ-- oo 

significantly in one or more ^developmental or performance areas 

. . . ' • • . .. 

•that usual -educational -provisions ( curriculum md^thods , environ- 

f ^ ' " * — ^ * , . • . 

ment's)"as developed for the non-handi'capjDed ar^ inappropriate to 

provide, an optimum education\ I.t does not mean .they 6ave to be 

taught' individually. -"It does not mean different learnings must 

•be selected* *It does not mean .different methods must be used. 
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It does^not f)r03cribe specific educa/Cional placements.^ It does 
say the education must be meaningful to the* ijidiyiduai dhild. 

This m6dul6 pro>/i,des u base for deve<lopinp~^onn:Tru4,ng educa- 
tion , for participating in the planning of ' individually appropriate 

^ ' ' ^ : 

\ education programs through knowledges and processes required. 

^- ) • ■ . ' ' • 

GOAL: "^o generate pr.ocesse.s for meeting continulnj^ education 

■ 

;tem ^ 



requirement^ of PL-94-]42 for developing school sy.sl 
st)olicies and procedures fbr participating in planning 
individually appropriate- education . prograijis . 



OBJECTIVES^: . ^ ... " ^ 

1^ ' Identify ''^he sp'eci'f ic jiurpose of an injdividuaj appro- 
priate education . program. 

2. Identify^hat is required by 'federal*^ and s^iate' laws 

" * ^ ■ • < . • ^ - <1 

• • m individual ^appropriate education programs. 

• ' ' 3.* ^Idertti-fy prqcesses invblved in participating in 
^- \ • - ^ . » - . ^ ^ . 

• ' liadividual 'appropriate 'education programs. 

■ • ■■ , -' : - . ' ■ • - \ 

4. Participate in planning an in0i*vidual .appropriate I 

• ' • - • . • . • .. ■ . ; ■ 

education program. * / : . 

* - . ■ ■ • _ • 

5. ^Participate ih' activities leading, to th^ development 

of ^a ^onti'iluirng. edi|cat ion program , pertaining to^ 



.- • " • t * ^ 

individual "g-ppropria^e^education- programs.- 

• ACTIVITIES: - ' . i> ; , ; 

* • 

/I. Discuss tlie me'aning of an •'^individual appropriate eduoa- 

* , • . tion program". Outline the. specific processes required 

• ■ • 'l* ' • ' * " ' 

^ by law. V ^ . . . ^ > 

:.r7-' : ■ ^ ■ . ' ■ ' . ■ - 

. , ' * 'Rea^: ? Turnbull', H. R. and Turnbuli, A. Free., Appropriate 

* . ^ f »■ Education: .Law and Implemehta-tio n. Denver: Love 

^ ' Publishing Co':, 1978. Chapter 5. ' 

. / ' ■ - ^ • . ■ 



2. ' Relate federal requitements to St^te of Georjgia^-ajid 
local plans. - , • ■ 

Read^ Georgia .Special Education Annual Program PJan. 
' Ypur- School^istTfict Annual Program t^lan for 
Speciarl^Education . '* ^ 

3w\ Use communication interaction processes i;equired in 

'^-—participating in planning individual appropriate 

^ . • : < . \ . , ■ ■ • >, ^ 

•^^ education programs. ' \, r 



Lecture 
•Discussion 
Vignette 



To 'the instructor: ^ , ^ . . * 

^ ^ ' • r ' ' ' ' " 

As appropriate^ to the' level/s of. the students taugljA ' 
• ' * • ' • • #^ 

.by teachers, e.g. early childhood, middle, or secondary 

^ * «• 

school, supervj-sed by those participating in this module, 

prepare a^ descriptive vignette at a student. Include such 
'information as background inf ofniation^ descriptions of . 
interactive'behaviors, behaviors ia instructional and non- 
Instructional s4.tuetion^ in the. scifool , *"6ehavidrs with 
peers 'arid adults, achievement" performance in, reference to 
content areas and instructional modalities used, and other, 
such information as wcfuld relate to tl^e'^'child * s performance 

in school. It should be prepared in such a manper' that the 

. ' * * . • / 

use of observation, milking i-nferences, ^nd drawing conclu- 

sion^ mg j^ be ma^^'e ^clear for nse" in prepaTihg ,an lEP. 



4. Serve as members, of an' iEP planning team.: Oh basis 
of previous information.-- • \* ' * " " ' • 
^i. discuss vignette . / ' ► , ' . ^ 
b. generate additiona»r inf.ormatioh needed 
a. plan an individual* ap^opjpiate education program 



Orr basis of preceding activities and text reading, 
. ♦ * ** * * * * " * 

outline a plan for presenting. ^.a continuing educatj 
- • pfrogram pn this topifc: 
/A • Ref er"t^: Turnbul^l and .Tiirnbu]^ , Chapter 5. 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAb.MODEUFOR TRAINING, LEA SUPERVISORS 
-10 ASSIST IN TRAiNING TEACHERS 

V ^ 

.IN BEST PRACTICES AND- EXEMPLARY MODELS \ ' 

FOR • 

' EDUCATING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS • 

* ^ - . in" THE . • ■ 

. * 

• LEAST RESTRICtlVE ENVIRONMENT ■ ' 



/ 



■mqdulevii . 

CbNTRfUlKG" EDUCATION 



.SOUTHEAST . . . ' 

. ♦ REGIONAL ... ^ ^ 

/ , • RESOURCE • 

. • • • " ' CENTER 



\ 



AUBURN UNIVERSltY AT MONTGOMERY " '<> 
MONTG'OMERY> ALABAMA -36117 ^ • 



SUPPORT PROGRAMS FpB HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



♦ 



STRAND: Bridging ^ 



\ ^-MbojlLE VII A ' 

Continuing Education 



INTRODUCTION 
✓ 



The Education for All Handicapped Chi?dren'S Act (PL 94-142) 

and The Special Education Provisions of the Adequate Program for 

Education in Georgia (-SectiomS, Chapter 32-A) have required 

Significant modification in the approach to, the- education of- 

exceptional children. Through the laws and regulations>some 

• procedures are clearly specified while others at.e. more' genera l,ly 

.starred, perm:ytting fleJcibility fdr local educat^ion agencies in 

meeting these requirements.' ■ , - ■ - • 

• •' ^ • » 

Questions pertaining 'to the* implementation of these ;progfams 



have prevailed since, their inception; 'dften phrased in concern 

; - ■ ' • ^ ^ 

arf<i 'frustration. This Was almost to be expected. Involved in 

« the Implementation, and those upon whom the major input resulted., 
w^re general educators. Programmatic activities' requirecf' specif ic 
knovdedge of botn^^w^and special education an^V alihough many 
general educaitors had. some ''knowledge in these ar'ea^, it was insuf- 
ficient to respond^fo the very specificity required . "'""'Stmllarly , * 
though special educators |cnew exceptional children Hhey did not 

- ^ - . 7 » : • ' • ' * , 

have sufficient knowledge pertaining' to the general education* or 
^. J..' . '1 " 

the- law. .-''•*" . ■ •■. • .' 

As an integral * part of j:he model posed by, Reisgjan-Shof idler', 
of which this module is one aspect in its application to education 
supervisors',' thS'^first element \s an effective knowledge base . 

' \ . * : " i \ ^: - — ^ ' . 

In this module ^th^>Tcnowledg6v^ase refers to coptent: ia^i^y' 



e.ducatlon, and special education; and process , how to disseminate 

tljis knowledge." The module also provides for participating in ^ 

knowled^ dissemination thus involving another element of the 

model bridging. . ^ * 

♦ » 

GOAL: To develop a continuing education program for administra- 

. .. ^ • * 

' , tive, teaching, and ©ther personnel within the schools 

and interested non-school- personnel within the school 

district regarding clarification of legal issues and 

educatrcnal provisions pertaining to ^ the education of 

exc-eptional children and youth, 

OBJECTIVES: • ' . 

1. Determine knowledge need base of administrative^ super- 
visdry, and teaching personnel in the school system and 
interested non-school personnel (parents, assisting 
agency persons , -JLiiterested citizens). - Identify resources 
needed by the system to c^rry^irt^ Continuing education 
program . ^ 

\ 2. Give evidence of, -having a knowledge base concerning fund- 
amental provisions of federal and state laws and regula-=^ , 
tions pertaining to the^ education of exceptional children 



and resources which provide 4nformation pertaining to 
these issues: 

a. Legal specification of whp is to be educated and 
" . processes for locating these students. ^ 
- b. Testing^n^ classification practices. 

c. ^ Indiylfdualized and appropriate education programs: 

. ^ 109 . 



how they are planned, personnel involved, what " 
* ■ .* * * * • ' 

* is inpluded. ' 

* 

" d. Least restrictive appropriate educational placement, 
e» Procedural due process. 
Shared decision making* 
3* Determine the Resent status of educating exceptional 

students* in the school system involved including existing 
programs, shared sei^vicfe programs, programs not provided, 
options available under what.^condi'tions and constraints 

(space, personnel.^. f unds , ^resources). \^ ^ ' 

\, 

4* Plan a program of "continuing education • 

V 

ACTIVITIES: 

1* Special Education-, the law and your school system. 

Survey your school system.' What are the attitude of 
general and special educators toward the education of excep- 
tional students? What do they identify as appropriate educa- 
'tion for them? Where do they feel this education should take 
place? Who should participate in providing the education? 
What questions do they ask? What complaints do they m^ke 
(have-)? What do they think about PL 94-^142? How do' they 
feel about taking a mandatory c^stfrse on exceptional students? 

identify in your school** system the persons that have. • 
demonstrated knowledge specific to the intent and application 
ot PL 94-142 a£d Georgia Code 32-A. * Identify personnel, read- 
ing material, media, and other instructional resources in 
your school system or available your school system to pro-* 
vide educational services to teachers and others regarding 
PL 94-142 and Georgia Code 32-A. 



lio 



Deser^ibe the programs o*f continuing education in your 

school system conceri^i-ng the" education of ^exceptional ' 

- students, PL a4-142, and Georgia Code Z2-jk. 

Summarize the needs of yo]uf school system, .or needs 

/ • 

within your^ school system, regarding ''legal issues and 
educational provisions pertaining to the education of excep- 



tional children and youth*'. 



Read:^^ 



Sp^eciay Education Regulatlo;is and Procedures , Chapter 32-A, 
Sections, 5, 9, 25, 26, and 38^ 



Turnbull, H. ^p.. and Turnbuir, A. , FrQe Appropriate Educatio n: 
Law and Implementation . '-Denver: Love Publishing Co», 1978. 
Chapter 2., ^ «i r ^ 

, Georgia Sp'ecial Education Annual Program Plan , Preamble - p , 25 
Your School District Annual Prograni Plan for Special Education > 

2. Who is to be"*educated?, . , - 

Z«ro reject what does it mean? , ^ . . 

A. 

What ages are included? 

What does appropriate educa^tion mean? * . 

What is total exclusioa? Functional exclusion? 

. ¥fhat does segregatjlon mean in special education? 
< • . • -1, ^ ' 

What are the responsibilities of the local education agencies? 

' .V • ' . ' * " ' ' ^ 

-What. is -child- find? What *(doeg i't mean? What" are procedures 
fp^! it? ; ^ ^ ^ 

Where is your sfehool system? , 



Read: 



TumbjUll and Tumbull / Chapter 3 
Special Education" Regulations and Procedures , pp. 23-38. 



ill 



. • * 5 • 

• . Geot^gia Special Education Annuaq Program Plan , pp. 26-40,' 
. . 153-167. . 

Your School Dis'trict Annual Program Plan £pr Special Education 

3* Classifying Students * • . ' 

Classifying students in general education; .tracking 

studen-^s: for whaf purposes? How accomplished? Wh^t results 

' • ' • r;- ^ 

and reactions have beeli Evident? What legal auctions have . • 

occurred? Compare classifying^ students in general educatioji 

with students in special education. < " . 

,What i$ classifying in special education? Why is *it 

necess'ary or considered necessary? What concerns have been 



Read: 
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expressed concerning classifying? How i-^ it accomplished? ^ 

What is testirtg? How does it relate to cfassifying? What 

concerns have. been expressed concerning classifying' proce^rest 

On what -basis is classifying students accepted in legal ac- 

tiqns?' On what basis are they not accepted? What prit*ticipa- 

viorfs of school and relp-ted personnel,, students, and parents 

or advocates are' required? What are the needs pertaining to 

■ft * ^ 

tliese issues in your school system? * < 

Turnbuai fe'Turnbull, Chapter 4 

: z » • ' ^ 

Special Education Regulations'.and Procedures , p. 3 (la apd lb) , 
. Georgia Spebial Education and Annual Program Plafi , pp. 32-34. . 
Tour School District Annual Program Plan for Special Education . 

4, 'An individualized and appropriate education program. 

What is an individualized and appropriate education 
ptogram? Why is it requireci for handicapped ^students?' When 
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. * . ^ 6 . 



0 



. is it planned? How is it p.lanned? Who^ is .involved? What 

^ is^ included? • ITo^v is » placement determined? When is placement 

.\, ■detefmined?^ * ' . ^ , . ^ 

"Recall : f rdm module ^ . - - 

What processes, are followed in your school system? ^Are addi- 
* ■. . ^ ' 

^/ tiCns oT'cl^ianges necessary? How may they be accoifiplishe^?* 

' ■ ■ y " • . ' • 

5/ Least restrictive appropriate educational environment • 

■ " / ' * 

Recall *'federa;^ and state laws. 



Recall who is to bfe educated. 



-Recall classiNfying procedur 



ires . 



• ^'Recall an individual and appropriate education program. 

Under what conditions can this student le'arn most effectively? 
. * ..Within, the needs of^the student and sthe structures of the^ law, 

locate a^placement within the school systeifi,. create a place- 

ment'within the sdhool system, or' place the studejit in. a.situa- 

tion removed *froni the school system. 
Read :* \ . ' ' 

Turnbull and Turnbull , ^Chapter 6 ^ * ' 

Georgia Special- Education Annual Program Plan .- 

- ' ■ i 

Your School District Annual Program Plan ^for Special Education > 

6* ^iProcedural duk process. . > . 

Hq^ual opportunity under the Jaw. . . ' ^ 

•Denial of equal opportunity under the law. , ^ • 

,Notif ication ^f persons., « . " " ' 

Hearing processes. , ' . 

Records confidentiality , access to, correction^ of., ' . 
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Read :'. . . ' ' ' . - ' " 

Turnbull Vnd .Turnbull , Chapter 7 • • 

Special Education Regulations and Procedures ; pp. 1-13** 
Your School District Annual Program Plan for Special Education 

View : . - ' . . . ^ 

How a Procedura.1' .Safeguard Hearing Work^ 

' • • / • ■ . ' - 

?• f 'Shared decision- making ' • ♦ - ^ ^ • 

'Recall : ^ . ' " ^ 

» • ~ ■* - » * " 

An individualized and'apprjDpriate education program,^ 

• . • ft -1 . ^ 

Least restrictive appropriate educational environment, 
' Procedural due process* v . " ^ * 
' Consider : ' ' . . ' 

• Schools^ - special and regular ' . J 

V^Educators - teachers and administrators related service. 

• \ " , . . ■ - - .• 

personnel,^ students • * 




, Pare] 



rents ^ - - , . , 

Advocates ^ * ' " . 

ad;; * * . . ' . c . 

TiirnbulVand Tur.nbull , Chapter 8 • " , . / » 

■ 7 . : . ^: . 

Continuing activity,, ciilmtnating activity^ and' an evaluation 

activity* As you prqceed through this module identify states 

• * 

and' needs within*-your 'school system. Consider alternatives 

fd^ meeting, needs and establish recommendations for pro- 
ceedings to '*provid6 4 continuing education program' regarding* ' 
clarification o£ legal issues and educational provis.ions per- 
taining to the education of exceptional children and youth''* 



\ 
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